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WEAPONS OF DEMOCRACY 


A message to the men who operate machine tools 


@ The tools you operate are both 
the weapons and the badge of 
democracy and freedom. 


You and I and everyone have 
to earn the right to existence. Only 
weaklings and thieves wail that 
“the world owes us a living.” 


Out of what you produce comes 
—first—your wage, then the taxes 
for the right to live in freedom, and 
then a small wage to the capital 
which buys and maintains the 
place in which you work. The 
more you produce and the better 
your product, the more you are 
worth to society and the more you 
will earn. That's the difference 
between Democracy (where 
everyone is judged on his own 
merits and everyone has the 
chance to rise to the top of the 
heap), and Dictatorship (where 
everyone is dragged down to the 


level of the poorest and everyone 
works for the state instead of for 
himself and his family). 


In Democracy we believe in 
giving a workman better and 
better tools, so that he can pro- 
duce more and better work—and 
so earn more, progress further, 
take greater pride in his own ac- 
complishment. The entire history 
of America proves that better 
tools reduce prices, broaden 
markets, make possible more lux- 
uries for more people, and so 
increase employment. 


New Warner and Swasey turret 
lathes make you worth more 
because they help you produce 
more with less effort, and they 
help stabilize your employment 
because they reduce costs and 
so help your employer hold his 
markets in the face of rising taxes 
and material costs. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHE 
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THE PRICE SAVS - 


"CGO IN AN 
OLOSMOBILE /” 


TAKE ADVANTAGE of these glorious summer days. Get 
into an Olds and get out where you can enjoy every 
precious moment. The Olds Sixty is priced so low that 
you can afford one if you can afford any new car. It 
Costs very little to run. And it gives you quality through 
and through. Quality in its big, roomy, wide-vision 
Body by Fisher. Quality in its gentle, restful Rhythmic 
Ride, with modern coil springs all around. Quality in its 
90 H. P. pressure-lubricated Econo-Master Engine 
that saves you money every mile you drive. Visit your iz 
Oldsmobile dealer. See and drive this sensational Olds. 
It’s the grandest car ever offered in the low-price field! 














To People who 


want to write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to 
write but the fear that a beginner 
hasn’t a chance? Then listen to what 
Fulton Oursler, editor of Liberty, 
has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for new- 
comers in the writing field today 
—and especially in Liberty Mag- 
azine—than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men 
and women have passed from the 
scene in recent years. Who will 
take their places? Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling, and 
many others whose work we have 
published? It is also true that 
more people are trying to write 
than ever before, but talent is still 
rare and the writer still must 
learn his craft, as few of the new- 
comers nowadays seem willing to 
do. Fame, riches and the happi- 
ness of achievement await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Finds HLA. Gives Real Service 


“I have sold an article to 
Real America. Before enroll- 
ing I was skeptical of N.LA. 
training as the best prepara- 
tion for writing in fields other 
than newspaper reporting, but 
now I am convinced that you 
make good on your claim that 
N.LA. is the preparation need- 
ed by writers in all fields. 
N.LA. renders a real service 
by giving thorough, sincere 
and expert criticism.”’’ 

E. L. MENDENHALL, 
253 Linden St., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HE Newspaper Institute of America offers 

a free Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is 

to discover new recruits for the army of 
men and women who add to their income by 
fiction and article writing. 


The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, your powers 
of imagination, logic, etc. All applicants do not 
pass this test. Those who do are qualified to 
take the famous A. course based on the 
—— training given by big metropolitan 
ailies. 


This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which 
teaches you to write by writing! You develop 
your individual manner instead of trying to 
copy the style of others. 





You “cover” actual assignments such as metro- 
= reporters get. Although you work at 
ome, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced newspaper men. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see 
new progress. In a matter of months you can 
acquire the coveted “professional” touch. Then 
you’re ready for market with greatly improved 
chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Apti- 
tude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. So mail the coupon now. Make 
the first move towards the most enjoyable and 
rofitable occupation—writing for publication! 
ewspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 
mation about as for profit as promised in 
Newsweek, June 19th. 


Miss 
rs. 
Mr. 


Address 
(Al correspondence confidential. Ne salesmen will call en yeu.) 
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Mickey Grins— 

Stamford, Conn.: Aided by Mickey 
[ouse movies, Dr. John G. Lynn is study- 
ng smiles and personality. Right-handed 
jersons of aggressive temperament, he 
bids, smile at Mickey’s antics on the 
ight side of their faces; the more retiring 
prin to port. 










8; Jony 
TC. Gogg, 
Washing. 


stray— 
Philadelphia, Pa.: So often did 8- 


33 \Mear-old Edward Pearlman wander away 
irom home that his mother took him to 

42 | clinic for examination. While she ex- 

44 plained his case to the doctor, Edward 

‘ | neandered off again for several hours. 

46 | 


Planetary Plans— 
49 Camden, N. J.: Taking off from the 


peal airport last week in what appeared 
» be a practice flight, Cheston L. Eshle- 
43 \gpan, 22-year-old airplane mechanic, flew 
I> an airport outside Philadelphia, loaded 













33 | is rented plane with 55 extra gallons of 
as, and headed eastward. Next morning, 
34 be crew of the fishing boat Villanova 
| awled the student flyer out of the sea 
23 75 miles southeast of Boston. Eshleman’s 
ory: “My only destination was Mars.” 
41 is fate: jail on charges of stealing the 
4 2,600 plane he dunked in the Atlantic. 
‘ Restricted Vision— 
" Detroit, Mich.: A local taxicab con- 
15 pn has decided to remove inside rear- 
iew mirrors from its vehicles because, ex- 
11 lained a company official, “the drivers 
y to cop a peek at the honeys on the 
56 ck seat and bang! they smack into 
bmebody.” 
40 
‘arts and Justice— 
30 San Juan, P.R.: Juan Rivera, 8, ap- 
3] pared as a witness in a Federal court 
bse but couldn’t understand the signifi- 
3 pnce of an oath. “What will happen to 
u if you tell a lie?” District Judge 
36 obert Cooper asked. Leaning toward the 
nch, the boy whispered: “I'll get warts.” 
38 he court ruled the answer qualified him 
5 a witness, 
6 


riendly Enemies— 

Friendly, W.Va.: Two years ago the 
omen of this town of 170 citizens be- 
irred themselves while the men folks 
bzed and elected an all-female adminis- 
ation. Mayor Estella Eddy, heading a 
em Amazonian government, even went 
) far as to arrest one Luther White last 
inter and fine him $5 for keeping pigs 
ithin the town limits. Last week, shout- 
8 “More Pigs and Less Publicity,” the men 
uted out 70 of the 80 registered voters 
hd deposed the women—J. G. Flesher 
xing Mayor Eddy’s office, 50 to 20. 
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READ THE GREAT NEWS 
ABOUT THE BIG TWO-WAY 
SAVING ON CAR INSURANCE 

WITH AMERICA’S 
LEADING COMPANY 





SaviNncs through the big rate reductions just an- 
nounced in a number of states. In many cases, 
these reductions save 20%... or even more, on 
pleasure cars not used in business. 


Savincs through the big cash dividends paid 
back to Lumbermens policyholders each year, 
through war, panics and depressions for over a 


quarter of a century. 


HINK of it! Now, Lumbermens... 

ranking first among all companies in 
America in volume of automobile cas- 
ualty insurance, offers you TWO 
WAYS to save on insurance if you 
qualify as a careful driver for Lumber- 
mens protection. 


Lumbermens policyholders have saved 
an average of over 20% on their insur- 
ance premiums every year since organi- 
zation, through Lumbermens big cash 
dividends. In the last ten years 
alone these dividends exceeded 
$22,000,000. 


Now, Lumbermens offers big 
additional savings through the 








SEND ME YOUR 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


My present policy 
Expires ON (Approx. date)..sseeeeeeeeeess 


MONEY-SAVING RATE 





new rate reductions just announced 
in many states. 

Find out what this big TWO WAY 
saving means to you. Send in coupon 
today for complete information about 
Lumbermens—its security and coast-to- 
coast service and big dividends that save 
money for the careful drivers it insures 
—and for a free quotation on your car. 


LUMBERMENS 


Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Save with Safety in the 
“World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


QUOTATION 















The St. Lawrence Seaway is the 
short ocean route to Europe...but 
long on new sights and thrills! See 
Montreal, old-world Québec... 
lovely French-Canada en route! 


Would 


{fa sj 
htseei,, 2! 





The 4 stately Duchesses...hotels afloat. 
Discover how little it costs to enjoy the 
luxury of stateroom and bath en route 
to Europe! $165 up Cabin Class ($182 
with bath); $122.50 up Tourist Class; 


$93.50 


Third Class. Also the famous 


Empresses and economical Mont ships. 
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Folders, sailings...your agent or Canadian Pacific: offices in 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Chicago, Montreal, and 31 other cities in the United States and Canada. 
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Submarine Safety 

We have just witnessed the sinking of 
the Squalus and the frantic efforts {, 
bring up the entombed men before thei; 
air supply gave out. And the British crey 
of the Thetis died for want of oxygen—gg 
men dead in the greatest submarine (js 
ter of all time. 

All of this puzzles me greatly. Whey 
submarines are built, why are they jot 
equipped with simple air valves, say two 
to a compartment, to which divers cap 
easily and simply connect air hoses? Jets 
of air from these hoses keep divers Sup. 
plied and also keep the occupants of diy. 
ing bells alive. Why can’t they keep 
trapped submarine sailors alive? It all 
seems so simple that I must have over. 
looked some important point. 

A. R. JOHNSON 


as- 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Navy Department says United 
States submarines are already equipped 
with such a valve, but it is rarely used 
because the men have oxygen tanks 
enough to last them roughly five or six 
days with careful usage. Also, air could 
be very easily pumped in if needed, but 
the problem would be to get the foul air 
out. Another problem would be raised by 
the mounting air pressure inside the sub- 
marine, since it is designed to withstand 
outside pressure only. 

A similar question asked by News. 
WEEK’s readers: “Why couldn't  sub- 
marines have closing devices like those on 
subway trains which ensure the closing of 
all doors before it starts?” This is squelched 
by the Navy as nonworkable. A con- 
mander of six years’ experience says any 
such safety rigging would be very com- 
plicated, likely to be forever out of order, 
and unrepairable at sea. 





Hawaii’s Trade Laws 

May I suggest that the map on page 
44 of the May 22 Newsweek, showing the 
“States With Loss-Leader Laws—With 
Fair Trade Laws—With None,” did not 
extend far enough to the westward? 

Some 2,100 miles out into the Pacific, 
it would have shown the islands of Hawai 
in tiny dots to indicate that this incor 
porated territory and integral part of the 
United States has not only a “Fair Trade 
Law” but also an “Unfair Practices Act, 
both of which were passed by the 199’ 
Legislature to correct practices comment: 
ed upon at length in the article accom 
panying the map. 

Of course, technically the map is © 
rect in that it refers only to “states,” but 
we of Hawaii, in view of our rather 
anomalous position as verging upon ad- 
mittance to the sisterhood of the states 
like to be included in any discussion of 
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nationwide legislation such as fair-trade 
or unfair-practices acts passed by our 
Legislature. Incidentally, we have had 
numerous prosecutions under these two 
territorial statutes, principally of service- 
station operators charged with selling gas- 
oline and other automotive necessities at 
less than “fair” prices. 
JOHN SNELL 
Executive Secretary 
Hawaii Equal Rights Commission 
Honolulu, T. H. 





Earlier and Later 

A sentence from your Transition page 
in the June 12 issue of Newsweek has 
been puzzling to me. It is the last one in 
the article about the induction of Prince 
Franz Joseph II: “The Prince has been 
head of the tiny principality [Liechten- 
stein] since the retirement in March 1938 
of his 84-year-old uncle, Prince Franz I, 
who died four months earlier.” 

Is it possible that Franz I died four 
months before he retired, as the sentence 
seems to indicate? Shouldn’t the “earlier” 
be “later”? 

DORIS ARMFIELD 

Newberry, S.C. 


It should have been—and was, until al- 
tered through a typographical error. 





Bank Interest 


Your article in the June 12 issue about a 
New Jersey bank abolishing interest on 
savings deposits raises several questions in 
mind. Does the government regulate the 
amount of interest that can be paid? Sec- 
ondly, how do the rates of the savings 
banks and the savings and loan associa- 
tions compare with those of the commercial 
banks? Finally, do the rates paid by banks 
in various sections of the country vary 
materially? 

J. B. ROSS 

Kansas City, Mo. 


The Federal Reserve Board establishes 
the maximum rates that can be paid by 
member banks. Effective Jan. 1, 1936, these 
were 2% per cent on savings deposits and 
1 per cent on less-than-90-day time de- 
posits. The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. has adopted the same maximum for 
all insured banks (which includes most 
commercial banks). At present the prevail- 
ing rate on time (and savings) deposits in 
commercial banks is 1 to 1% per cent in 
the East, and a little higher in some South- 
ern and Western areas. 

Mutual savings banks, located predomi- 
nantly in the East, paid an average of 2.36 
per cent at the first of the year; in New 
England they pay 3 per cent. Savings and 
loan associations throughout the country 
average about 3 per cent in dividend pay- 
ments to depositors. 











Complete Banking Service 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE. 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 





““NON-NOTIFICATION’’ OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
PROVIDES $20,000,000 FOR ONE ACTIVE USER 


For three years the Colossal Corporation* has used our service 
to the extent of more than $20,000,000. Read what they say: 


March 17, 1939 
Dear Mr. Nicodemus: 


The question was asked me the other day —‘‘What has been 
your experience in doing business with the Commercial 
Credit Company of Baltimore?” 


To me this was not a hard question to answer. In fact, I was 
glad to have the opportunity to tell our company’s reaction 
after doing over twenty million dollars worth of business 
with them. I thought you might also be interested in hearing 
how I answered the question. 


Now, twenty million dollars worth of business is a lot of 
business. Try to do that amount of business with your local 
bank and see what headaches and chills you have every time 
the market takes a dip. 


This did not happen with the Commercial Credit Company. 
The “ups” and “downs” of the market—-or even a war scare— 
did not seem to affect them. No extra collateral was demanded 
and they carried on just the same. 


Dependability, promptness of service, unquestionable will- 
ingness on the part of the officers and their organization, 
make working with them a real pleasure. 


Go to Baltimore, meet their officers and after you have been 
with them five minutes you will feel as if you own the com- 
pany. I tell you personality is a great thing—and they have it. 


That was my answer to the question. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 
Executive Vice-President 


What about your business? Suppose you had started using this 
flexible financing three years ago? Wouldn't it have helped 
you in the daily conduct of your business? Above all, wouldn’t 
it have been more helpful than any other form of banking 
when you were suddenly faced with an unusual situation? If 
you wish complete information about our service write for 


our booklet ‘“‘CAPITAL AT WORK”’ to Department NW. 


*The name alone is fictitious. The letter is quoted verbatim from the original in our files. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


““Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 





_CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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Birthday: 


JAMES J. Brap. 
DOCK, ex-heavyweight 
champion of the 
world, 34, June 7. He 
will sail next week for 
London where he yl] 
meet Tommy Far, 
the Welsh boxer, op 
July 5. Although he 
has_ been training 
strenuously for the 

Pix past six weeks jp 
Calicoon, N.Y., he relaxed and spent the 
day quietly at home with his family. 


Married: 


Patricia ZIEc- 
FELD, 23, daughter of 
the late Flo Ziegfeld, 
and WILLIAM RoBERT 
STEPHENSON, 26, in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., 
June 10. The bride, 
whose mother is Billie 
Burke, actress, writes 
a column for The 
Beverly Hills Citizen. 
Stephenson is a dancing instructor in a 
Beverly Hills hotel, where the couple met. 








Marion Hep- 
BURN, 20-year-old sis- 
ter of Katharine Hep- 
burn, who is now ap- 


pearing on Broadway 
in “The Philadelphia 
Story,” and Ets 
WORTH STRONG 
GRANT, June 12, in 





West Hartford, Conn. 
A social worker active 
in the C.I.0. movement, Miss Hepburn has 
no stage or screen ambitions. Grant is a 
1939 graduate of Harvard. 


Celebrated: 


Their silver wedding anniversary by 
Eppre Cantor, screen and radio comedian, 
and his wife, Ipa. They entertained at 
dinner June 9 in a New York hotel and 
served the same meal they had eaten on 
their wedding night in 1914: noodle soup, 
gefultefish, chopped liver, chicken, and ict 
cream. Their five daughters were unable to 
attend, but the actor added: “Ida and I 
hope to be grandparents twice over by the 
end of the year. Think of all the new 
comedy material those blessed kids are go 
ing to give me!” 





International 


Arrived: 

Dr. Atice Masaryk, in New York, for 
her first visit to this country since she came 
to Chicago 30 years ago to study social 
work under the late Jane Addams. Travel 
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ing on a diplomatic 
passport of the ex- 
tinct Czecho-Slovak 
Government, the 
daughter of the foun- 
der of Czecho-Slova- 
kia will attend the 
National Council of 
Social Work in Buf- 
falo this month. Al- 
though she has lived 
in London with her brother since the Ger- 
man annexation, she declared: “Prague is 
my home, and I am a Czech.” 


International 


Departed: 


From New York, Sean T. O’KE tty, 
Vice Premier of Ireland, after a month’s 
visit during which he opened the Irish 
Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
After a visit with President Roosevelt, he 
said: “We didn’t talk politics but just told 
each other a few stories.” 


For her annual vacation in Europe, 
Sonsa Henig, ice skater and motion-pic- 
ture actress. She will spend three months 
in England, France, and her native Nor- 
way. “Second Fiddle,” her latest picture, 
was completed the day before Miss Henie 
left Hollywood. 


Knighted : 

Max Beersonm, essayist and carica- 
turist, on the honors list published in Lon- 
don on the “official” birthday of King 
George. Forty years ago, the 66-year-old 
author of “Zuleika Dobson” wrote: 
“Knighthood is a cheap commodity in 
these days. Though all sneer at it, there are 
few whose hands would not gladly grasp 
the dingy patent.” Among the other 47 
honored was Sir Ronald Lindsay, retiring 
Ambassador to the United States, who was 
made a Knight Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath. 


Appointed: 


As Governor of 
Puerto Rico, ADMIRAL 
Wim D. Leany. 
The 64-year-old Chief 
of Naval Operations 
will succeed Blanton 
Winship on Sept. 1. 
An Annapolis gradu- 
ate, he saw service in 
the Spanish American 
and World Wars. His 
new post will be the 
headquarters for the proposed new Depart- 
ment of Defense in the Caribbean area. 


Adopted: 


By the Peruvian Government, Lina 
Mepina, 5-year-old Indian girl, and her 
month-old son, as wards of the government. 
As was done with the Dionne quintuplets 
in Canada five years ago, a special commis- 
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No Huy — 


@ There’s no hurry about Black « White. It 
takes the long, time-honored road to enjoyment 
—eight years of patient aging...and slow, skillful 
blending. That’s what gives Black & White its 
fine Character. You taste it in the mellow, rich, 
magnificent flavor. You sense it in the delicate 
bouquet. Black & White takes worlds of time to 
assure the utmost pleasure. It will pay you to 
take a moment of time to be sure of getting Black 


& White. Just remember to ask for it by name. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 
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FROM THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


rd 
“Drop in for a 


week-end to rest up from the Fair 
- - - or plan to stay all summer. 
You'll return with your family year 
after year ... for your share of 
fun and health in a sun-drenched, 
breeze-swept world of bathing, boat- 
ing, yachting, surf and deepsea fish- 
ing, golf, tennis, riding, safe scenic 
drives, moonlight dancing, summer 
theatres and brilliant social life. 


For the gourmet: fresh lobsters, clams, qua- 
haugs and other seafood deliciously prepared. 


To enjoy Rhode Island's traditional hospi- 
tality to the full, write for details on a 
vacation to suit your budget. 
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sion was named to decide upon all measures 
for maintenance and education of the two. 


Settled: 


By Jessiz Srmp- 
SON, 21-year-old ar- 
tists’ and _  photog- 
raphers’ model, for 
$30,000, her suit 
against the New Jer- 
sey & New York Rail- 
road (controlled by 
the Erie). She had 
sued for $250,000 aft- 
er losing both legs in 
1937 when she fell 
under a train. Now 
operating a beauty shop in Hackensack, 
N.J., Miss Simpson may be unable to col- 
lect the money because the railroad is be- 
ing liquidated. 


Abandoned: 


Hope for the safety of Ricuarp Hat- 
LIBURTON, author and adventurer, who at- 
tempted to cross the Pacific in a Chinese 
junk, Sea Dragon. A letter published in the 
current issue of the United States Naval 
Institute Proceedings expressed belief that 
the junk and its crew of fourteen had per- 
ished in a typhoon on the night of Mar. 23, 
the date of the last radio communication 
with the group. A fortnight ago, the Navy 
gave up searching for Halliburton. 





Acme 


Summoned: 


To appear July 10 for a special de- 
portation hearing in San Francisco, Harry 
Brinces, C.1.0. leader on the West Coast. 
Accused of being a Communist, Bridges re- 
cently took out his first citizenship papers 
for the third time. 


Sentenced: 


Toa three-month 
suspended workhouse 
term and a $250 fine, 
Tep PeckHAM, origi- 
nator of the Guide 
Escort Service which 
provides male com- 
panions for women, 
for operating an “em- 
ployment agency” in 
New York, without a 
license. Although discontinued in that city 
pending appeal, the agency will continue to 
operate in London, Paris, Rome, Budapest, 
Buenos Aires, and Palm Beach, and Peck- 
ham will open an Idea Mart to supply and 
promote new ideas. He plans to produce a 
Broadway show this summer. 


Soibelman 


Sworn: 

An. oath of allegiance to the United 
States, by Marvene Dierricu, as she 
abandoned her German citizenship, in Los 
Angeles. The 33-year-old screen actress 








sails this week for France to meet her hy. 
band, Rudolph Seiber. Dressed entirely in 
American-made clothes, she declare: that 
she was “certainly not” going to visit her 
native Germany. 


Injured: 





Aur M. Lanpon, 
1936 Republican 
Presidential nominee, 
when he slipped while 
debarking from a 
ketch at Rockland, 
Maine, breaking two 
ribs. After a_ brief 
visit to the local hos- 
pital, he dismissed the 
injury as “nothing very serious,” and re- 
sumed his leisurely cruise along the coast of 
Maine. The Kansan was sufficiently re. 
covered to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Boston University on Monday, 
where he declared the New Deal copied 
Fascistic and Communistic principles in 
favoring users against owners of property. 


Died: 








Internation;| 


RayMonp Op- 
TEIG, 67, hotel pro- 
prietor, in New York, 
June 6, after an jll- 
ness of several months. 
An immigrant from 
France, he spent near- 
ly half a century serv- 
ing food to New York 
celebrities. He made 
the names of his hotels, the Brevoort and 


Wide World 


‘the Lafayette, synonymous with excellent 


cuisine. He acquired national fame by pro- 
viding the $25,000 prize for the first New 
York-Paris flight, which Col. Charles Lind- 
bergh won in 1927. 


Georce D. Fawcett, 77, character 
actor, in Nantucket, Mass., from a heart 
ailment, June 6. He made his debut in 1886 
and appeared for nearly half a century on 
the legitimate stage and in films. With 
Maude Adams, he introduced “The Little 
Minister” to this country in 1897. Versatile 
enough to portray any part, he was a 
favorite in the role of a cantankerous old 
man. 


Owen Moore, 52, star of the silent 
screen, of a heart attack, in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., June 7. His wife, Kathryn Perry, 
said he had been drinking heavily in de- 
spair because he was “all through.” Moore 
married Mary Pickford in 1911 and was 
divorced by her in 1920. 


Jack OsTERMAN, 37, Broadway master 
of ceremonies, of pneumonia, in Atlantic 
City, N.J., June 8. A vaudeville headliner 
before he was 21, he appeared in “Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath,” “Artists and Models, 
and other stage successes. A talented ad 
libber, he had been a night-club entertainet 


in recent years. 
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NO. 1] 


MO Ze Newent: Fastest Toanscontinente/ Mela: 


WORLD WITH 
LOCKHEED 





LUXURIOUS TRANSPORTS will speed these Mon- 
treal passengers to Vancouver in relaxing 
comfort. Perhaps few of them will be aware 
of the thrilling story of modern pioneering 
responsible for Trans-Canada Air Lines 
(T.C.A.), North America’s newest and fastest 
transcontinental service. 





MONTREAL 


ACTUALLY MADE-TO-ORDER, T.C.A. was created 
by Parliament in 1937. Arduous labor blazed 
the trail. Airports were hewn from virgin for- 
ests...endless survey flights made... up-to- 
the-minute ground and air equipment install- 
ed...personnel carefully trained. Today you 
can fly from Vancouver to Montreal, 2411 
miles, in 14 flying hours—via one of the 
world’s finest airlines. 





AS A PASSENGER, you would see gorgeous northi- 
west panoramas...enjoy the exhilarating 
power and freedom of air transportation... 
realize the great undertaking required to pro- 
vide this modern, comfortable service... 
appreciate Trans-Canada’s choice of “‘years- 
ahead” Lockheed airplanes. 


... add why Trans-Canada chooses Lockhttds 





PERFORMANCE WITH DEPENDABILITY was the chief 
concern—passenger comfort, cargo capacity, 
surplus power and long range were also im- 
portant in selecting T.C.A. transports. The 
Lockheed engineering department collabor- 
ated with Trans-Canada experts in provid- 
ing every desired feature. 


THE SAME CHOICE HAS BEEN MADE BY 28 AIRLINES 


ACCURATE CONSTRUCTION is just as important as 
careful engineering. Lockheed’s large scale 
production utilizes modern precision ma- 
chinery, assures accuracy. For example, in 
one eight-hour shift this giant hydro-press 
forms as many as 5000 metal parts with 
mathematical exactness. 





Throughout the world Lockheed airplanes are providing fast, dependable 


transportation. Nome to Juneau, Bandoeng to Sydney, London to Warsaw, 


Algiers to Madagascar...over all six continents, through tropical heat and 


arctic cold. Everywhere an increasing number of travelers prefer airlines flying 





Lockheed transports. Wherever you go—whenever you can— fly Lockheed! 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA e REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








TODAY’S PRODUCTION LINE includes another 
group of Lockheed airplanes for Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines. 300 of a similar type are being 
delivered to Great Britain and Australia. 
These orders reflect the efficiency of tlie 
famous Lockheed Electras and the advance 
designing of the Lockheed 14. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





New Agency Heads 


Here’s the best present information on 
likely heads of the three new agencies cre- 
ated by F.D.R.’s_ reorganization order. 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones is regarded as 
a sure bet for Federal Loan Administrator. 
Ickes is considered out as Works Admin- 
istrator because he wants to hold on to his 
Interior Secretaryship, and Roosevelt 
thinks the two jobs too big for one man; 
Colonel Harrington is ineligible since the 
President isn’t authorized to detail an 
Army officer to this post; an outsider is 
likely to be chosen. For Security Adminis- 
trator, Josephine Roche was first choice 
but insists she can’t leave her private busi- 
ness; Social Security Board Chairman Alt- 
meyer is a possibility. Clarence Dykstra, 
president of the University of Wisconsin 
and ex-City Manager of Cincinnati, is be- 
ing considered for either Works or Security 
Administrator. 


Democratic Sweepstakes 


The Corcoran crowd is talking most of a 
Roosevelt-Murphy ticket in 1940, with 
Roosevelt-Stark or Roosevelt-Rayburn as 
alternatives. Farley says he'll definitely 
back F.D.R. if he runs, but he doesn’t like 
the idea, believing it’ll split the party. Far- 
ley, both before and after his Western trip, 
has talked most about Hull, implying he 
hopes for a Hull-Farley team. Garner, who 
used to tell friends he couldn’t stand the 
Presidential grind, now goes out of his way 
to assure them he’s in the race to stay. 
A real Roosevelt-Garner break now seems 
inevitable. Roosevelt has seemed to ignore 
Farley lately but now realizes he’s indis- 
pensable and will rely on him increasingly. 


G.O.P. Nominees? 


Most experienced politicians and politi- 
cal writers will now give good odds that 
the 1940 Republican nominee will be Van- 
denberg, Dewey, or Taft—with Taft now 
conceded only an outside chance because 
of the poor impression his speeches have 
made. The politicians themselves generally 
prefer Vandenberg because of his greater 
experience and because he’s on record 
enough so that they “know how he’d be- 
have.” However, they recognize that 
Dewey is now the popular choice and 
would probably be the better vote-puller. 


Despite all this, don’t overlook House 
G.O.P. Leader Martin as a possible dark 
horse. 


Political Straws 


Herbert Hoover is privately urging Re- 
publicans in Congress to vote for the Rog- 
ers Bill to permit entry of 20,000 refugee 
children . . . Wayne Coy, Philippine High 
Commissioner McNutt’s right-hand man, 
has been borrowed by the Federal Budget 
Bureau to assist in setting up the new Fed- 
eral Security Agency; Coy impressed New 
Dealers with his efficiency when he was 
WPA Administrator for Indiana . . . Even 
though he’s now on the Supreme Court, 
William O. Douglas is still active in advis- 
ing SEC officials . . . K. C. Hogate, Wall 
Street Journal publisher, and Lowell 
Thomas, the radio commentator, have be- 
come two of Dewey’s closest advisers on 
Presidential campaign strategy. 


Mrs. Taft’s Role 


If Sen. Robert Taft’s Presidential can- 
didacy gets far, an extraordinary amount 
of the credit will be due his wife. Long ac- 
tive in politics and experienced as a speak- 
er, she’s even now back in Ohio, touring, 
conferring, speaking, and lining up the 
delegate strength over which Governor 
Bricker will give Taft a stiff fight. Indica- 
tive of her role is the fact that Taft, in 
discussing political matters, always uses 
the pronoun “we,” unconsciously taking in 
Mrs. Taft as a political partner. 


Lewis and Royalty 


There’s an interesting little story back 
of the fact that John L. Lewis turned down 
a Roosevelt invitation to the White House 
tea for the King and Queen. Lewis took the 
British Embassy’s failure to invite any 
labor leaders to the garden party as an 
affront to the American labor movement. 
His decision to decline the tea was further 
strengthened when he learned that William 
Green planned to be there, top hat and all. 
By staying away, Lewis figured he could 
advertise the proletarian character of him- 
self and his Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 


Trivia 

King George originally planned to wear 
the redcoated uniform of a British Field 
Marshal for his first Washington appear- 
ance; then someone recalled how the red- 
coats burned the White House in 1814, so 
he decided on the blue garb of an admiral 
. . - Justice Douglas, a chain smoker who 
used to squirm nervously during his first 


court sessions because custom outlaws 
smoking, has now developed the ability to 
sit salmly through a two-hour session with- 
out a cigarette ... Unreported was the up- 
roar in the Panama Canal Zone last fort- 
night when police boarded and searched 
the German steamship Wasgenwald after 
a mysterious package had been tossed 
overboard into one of the locks; it devel- 
oped that a messboy had simply wrapped 
up a wornout flatiron and thrown it away. 
. . » In an informal moment in Canada, 
Reporter George Dixon of The N.Y. News 
startled the Queen (and amused the King) 
by telling her: “You don’t know the 
half of it. After you and the King left 
Moose Jaw, the whole town got stinking 
drunk.” 





Galapagos to U. S.? 
"Thewgh it may be denied, President 


Narvaez of Ecuador is going ahead with 
plans to offer the U.S. control of the stra- 
tegic Galapagos Islands, about 800 miles 
southwest of the Panama Canal. A similar 
idea fell through in 1911. But today Ecua- 
dor’s government needs money badly— 
much more than it needs the islands, which 
it has never developed. Also Ecuador has 
been deeply influenced by the good-neigh- 
bor policy and would now rather deal with 
the U.S. than other governments. Plans 
being discussed range from offering the 
islands as security for a $17,000,000 loan 
to selling them outright for something like 
$100,000,000. Presumably the Roosevelt 
Administration would favor the idea, but 
there might be squawks of “imperialism” 
in Congress. 


Italy’s Royal Physician 


Informed Italians are wondering just 
how King Victor Emmanuel and Queen 
Elena will manage to return Hitler’s state 
visit. The King suffers from arthritis; the 
Queen, from sciatica, and both must have 
almost constant medical attendance. For 
the last three years they have been treated 
by a Dr. Stuccoli, who has been so suc- 
cessful in relieving their pain that they 
have come to rely on him exclusively. But 
they can hardly take Dr. Stuccoli to Ger- 
many with them because he’s not only Jew- 
ish but a German Jew. (His name was 
originally Stuckcold.) 


Syrian Uprisings? 

Serious uprisings among the Syrian 
tribes are likely when the French Govern- 
ment cedes Syria’s Alexandretta region to 
Turkey as a part of the Franco-Turkish 
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pact. In fact, that’s presumably one reason 
why announcement has been delayed. The 
Syrians are already passively protesting 
against such action by cutting down their 
economic activity, and their Premier has 
threatened to resign. Berlin has aggravated 
the situation by increasing its propaganda 
broadcasts in Arabic. Also, there’s a strong 
feeling of protest in France, and a semi- 
official newspaper campaign has _ been 
launched to vindicate the government’s 
action by stressing the “heavy Turkish ma- 
jority in Alexandretta.” Fact is that official 
figures show only 85,000 of the 220,000 
population to be Turkish. 


South American Phalanxes 


Watch for evidence of a new totalitarian 
propaganda drive on South America—this 
time by Spain. Out of quiet conferences in 
Burgos with Italian and German propa- 
ganda experts, the Spanish have evolved 
such high-sounding catch phrases as “the 
new, revivified, imperial Spain” and “our 
rightful position in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” Among their first steps in the drive 
will be the establishment of South Ameri- 
can units of the Spanish Phalanx. Inciden- 
tally, the totalitarian technique appears in 
recent complaints by Mexican, Guate- 
malan, and Honduran newspapers (which 
carry many German ads) over British 
Honduras as “territory taken from us by 
the British.” 


Stanhope to Go 


Insiders in London are predicting that 
one repercussion from the Thetis disaster 
will be the dropping or shifting of Earl 
Stanhope as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Chamberlain’s support saved Stanhope 
after his famous “the guns are manned” 
faux pas of two months ago. But the Thetis 
catastrophe has aroused such universal 
criticism that even Conservative members 
in the House of Lords, Stanhope’s major 
supporters, are now known to be saying 
privately that his personal actions—or lack 
of them—during the disaster were un- 
forgivable. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi censorship is concealing the serious 
illness of Julius Streicher, chief Nazi Jew- 
baiter; he’s now had five operations . . . 
French railway porters have replaced tips 
with a regular price scale: 3 francs per 
piece of hand luggage, 2 francs additional 
for each stop, 5 for trunks . . . An Argen- 
tine publisher recently asked the U.S. 
Embassy there to help finance his news- 
paper in return for a favorable editorial 
policy; the embassy politely declined . . . 
The French Government has quietly re- 
fused to let Palestine’s Grand Mufti leave 
his Syrian exile to travel “abroad”—mean- 
ing Rome and Berlin . . . A prominently 
sponsored exhibition of banned German 
books in Brussels attracted huge crowds— 
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and German press criticism of the Belgian 
Government for tolerating “such anti-Ger- 
man propaganda.” 





Business Future 


Consensus of most capable economists 
and forecasting services is that the De- 
cember-May business decline is definitely 
over and a general uptrend beginning. 
Main disagreement is over the speed and 
extent of the upturn. A minority of the 
forecasters—but a minority who have ex- 
cellent records—are now even talking of a 
pronounced upward trend somewhat like 
the boomlet of 1936-37. As reasons, they 
cite the abnormally low level of retail, 
wholesale, and manufacturers’ inventories, 
the public’s accumulated buying power, the 
high and rising rate of government spend- 
ing, the continued sharp improvement in 
housing, and the possibility that Europe’s 
armament-produced boom conditions will 
spill over into this country. 


Coffee Plastics 


You may soon be reading of an ambi- 
tious program to convert Brazil’s surplus 
coffee into plastics and other industrial 
products. The Coffee X. Corp., backed by 
A. & P.’s coffee-importing subsidiary and 
Brazilian coffee interests, has just been 
formed in Delaware to set up manufactur- 
ing and marketing facilities for coffee prod- 
ucts developed in the last year. The re- 
search and development work has been 
done by the H. S. Polin Laboratory in 
New York. Products include a_ plastic 
(much like Bakelite) , coffee oil, Vitamin 
D, and possibly fertilizer. Backers of the 
new move think they foresee industrial 
uses for 25 to 50% of Brazil’s great 
surplus. 


Building-Cost Drive 


Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s 
concerted antitrust attack on high con- 
struction costs—forecast here May 1—is 
now being mapped in detail and will break 
this summer. Tentative plans call for si- 
multaneous grand-jury investigations in 
from 30 to 50 communities. Suppliers of 
building materials, contractors, and prob- 
ably some labor unions will be the tar- 
gets.“Arnold thinks the drive can cut the 
cost of a $5,000 house by $500 to $1,200. 


Equity Capital Plans 

Much more will be heard of government 
plans to provide small business with equity 
capital (that is, risk money normally ob- 
tained by sale of stock). Note that most 
New Deal finance experts think the much- 
headlined Mead Bill to insure bank loans 
to small businesses is only a small step 
toward their goal. Like countless private 
bankers, they believe little business’ chief 
need is for equity capital which, unlike 
loans, doesn’t entail specified interest and 
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repayment that might bankrupt  smajj 
firms in bad times. As yet the mechanics 


for supplying such funds haven’t beep 


evolved. But Jerome Frank, Adolf Berle 
and other key New Dealers are working 
on the problem, and it'll make much fy. 
ture news. 


Business Footnotes 


After a quiet trip to Venezuela, Bernan| 
E. (Sell-em Ben) Smith, Wall Street’; 
fabulous bear, is bullish on Venezuelay 
possibilities and is persuading friends ty 
join him in investing substantial sums jy 
oil properties there . . . Because of the 
strike of armored-truck drivers, N.Y. 
banks last week were forced to keep more 
currency on hand than at any time since 
the 1933 banking holiday . . . Oil chemists 
have found that addition of a small 
amount (0.1 to 1%) of quinine will keep 
lubricating oil from decomposing at high 
temperatures. 





Miscellany 


Barly this week, New York bettingcom- 
missioners were quoting 1-to-2 odds (that 
is, you put up $2 to win $1) that Woode- 
son will take Saturday’s international 
mile run at Princeton; California was the 
clear favorite in the Poughkeepsie regatta, 
with exact odds fluctuating rapidly . .. 
Mary Pickford intends to go into inde- 
pendent movie producing, collaborating 
with Director George Cukor; they hope to 
make Barrie’s “The Boy David” their 
first film . . . Radio station WTBO, Cun- 
berland, Md., has just paid $700 cash and 
$500 worth of radio time as a libel-suit set- 
tlement because it permitted a speaker to 
describe John L. Lewis and a _ local 
U.M.W. official as “Communists” over the 
air. 


Press Notes 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, an ac- 
knowledged Presidential contender, is edi- 
tor (on leave of absence) of Wallace’ 
Farmer, Iowa agricultural journal, but 
when the paper polled young Iowans on 
their Presidential choices, first place went 
to Tom Dewey . . . In filing a $250,00) 
libel suit against Columnists Pearson and 
Allen for allegedly charging him with anti- 
Semitism, Representative Sweeney of Ohio 
has retained ex-Representative O'Connor 
of N.Y. as attorney. 


Missing Persons 


Baby Le Roy, once Hollywood’s youns- 
est film star, is now 7 and a student at 4 
military school in Pomona, Calif.; income 
from an annuity guarantees him a college 
education . . . Archduke Otto, pretender to 
the Austrian throne, is in Paris but fre 
quently lectures in Belgium and France: 
still passionately believes the Nazi regi’ 
in Austria will fall. 
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BUSINESS 
BORROWS 


WHAT IT CAN 
USEFULLY EMPLOY 


Is bank credit hard to obtain? Not according 
to the National Industrial Conference Board, 
which last fall made a cross-section investiga- 
tion among 9,000 representative business and 
industrial concerns throughout the United 
States. More than half of the organizations 
reporting were small enterprises. Practically 
all of them reported that they had had no 
refusal of credit from banks at any time during 
the entire past five years. 

Between fifteen and twenty billions of dol- 
lars in commercial bank credit are constantly 
being used by hundreds of thousands of busi- 
ness concerns. The great majority of them are 
small enterprises. 

Banks in their own self-interest are eager 
to serve the credit needs of every enterprise 
which meets the reasonable standards that 
centuries of experience have established for 
the safe use of funds entrusted to banks by 
their depositors. Soundness of management, 
financial condition and credit background, 


and stability in the nature of the business are 





the things that count when a business seeks 
bank credit. The large and small enterprises 
in this country which measure up to these 
basic standards are receiving credit from 
their banks to the full extent of their require- 
ments. 

Commercial banks all over the country are 
taking active steps to stimulate borrowing by 
sound business. Yet only a small part of the 
amount available to bank customers on open 


lines of credit is actually being employed. The 


- Law of Supply and Demand governs the use 


of credit. Business borrows what it can use~ 


fully employ. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Total Resources Over $2,800,000,000 


Head Office: Pint STREET CORNER OF Nassau, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















IT TAKES ALL THREE TO GIVE YOU 


SUPER MILEAGE 


on heavy duty long distance hauls at normal speeds 






‘te 


1. EXTRA THICK TREAD | . 4 a 
2. MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING ™ | mn 
3. HEATPROOF RAYOTWIST CORD 


THICKER tread alone is no guarantee of 

greater mileage—you have to have protec- 
tion, too, against the greater carcass strains and 
destructive heat that heavier tires generate. 





On Goodyear’s new YKL*-SS we can build a 
super-mileage tread vastly thicker than on ordi- 
nary truck tires for two reasons 


—because we’ve developed a new type of con- 
struction called MULTIPLE COMPOUNDING 
—a new method of building rubber into tires that 
gives a firmer, tougher body with more uniform 
distribution of strains between tread and body 


—because we've achieved greater immunity from 
heat troubles with RAYOTWIST* CORD — 
Goodyear’s new rayon cord that far excels ordi- 
nary cord in tensile strength and heat resistance 
at high tire-operating temperatures. 


If you want really trouble-free long-distance per- 

formance on 21/, ton and larger equipment—both 

gasoline and Diesel powered—if you want smooth, 
even wear in a cool-running, low 
cost-per-mile tire—put on Good- 
year’s new YKL-SS and watch 
your mileage skyrocket! 


A Centennial Product - 
of The Greatest Name *Trade-marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
in Rubber 








IN RUBBER 





THE GREATEST NAME| 
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Conquest: U.S. Won by Charm 
of Its Royal British ‘Cousins’ 


Just Folks, Nation Agrees, 
as They Delight Crowds, Munch 
Hot Dogs, Even Lure a Cat 


“Your Majesties, you are O.K.” 

Homeward bound via Newfoundland this 
week, after 25 memorable days in Canada 
and nearly 100 historic hours in the United 
States, King-Emperor George VI of Great 
Britain and his consort, Elizabeth, carried 
with them the ultimate acclaim of millions 
of North Americans who had seen a reign- 
ing English sovereign on their continent for 
the first time. There is no record that even 
the brashest Yankee ventured to tell the 
slim young monarch and his pretty Queen 
to their faces that they were “O.K.” But 
British journalists, cabling more what they 
felt than what they actually saw and heard, 
had used the words as symbols. And so 
they became a legend—a legend none of 
the 10,000,000 citizens of this country who 
saw Their Majesties will be likely to dis- 
pute. 


‘Cousin George’ 


From the moment a fortnight ago when 
50,000 pilgrims from the states of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho first caught sight 
of the well-hated George III’s well-liked 
great-great-great grandson at Vancouver, 
B.C. (Newsweek, June 12), Americans 
became more and more impressed by the 
consummate tact with which the ruler of 
the world’s greatest empire discharged a 
duty no ordinary tourist would have shoul- 
dered. Secretary of State and Mrs. Cordell 
Hull, who welcomed the royal pair as they 
first set foot on United States soil at 9:45 
p.m. June 7 at Niagara Falls, N.Y., were no 
less struck by the kingly charm than the 
venerable Negro woman who, next morn- 
ing, sweltering with 600,000 other curious 
Americans in Washington’s 94-degree heat, 
at last saw Their Majesties ride by and 
exclaimed: “They is big shots, all right.” 

Her sentiment was echoed that same 
Thursday morning by many who had paid 
$30 for window space along Constitution 
and Pennsylvania Avenues and by count- 
less others who either stood in the blister- 
ing sun or squatted on vegetable crates 
peddled by enterprising hucksters. They 
formed what was probably the King’s most 


critical audience, that Washington throng 
—respectful but not reverent, a typical 
cross section of the Melting Pot. 

The drawl of the South, only a river’s 
breadth away, blended with the broken 
English of foreign-born from every clime, 
with overtones of Negro dialect, New Eng- 
land and Midwestern twang, and the stac- 
cato chatter of Orientals. And as the pa- 
rade, for which many had waited since the 


At Niagara Falls: Secretary and Mrs. Hull saw British rulers 


night before, rolled by and 40 sleek war- 
planes whined across the sultry heavens, 
the crowd marveled at a smallish man who 
could smile and wave as blithely as though 
his suffocating Admiral’s woolens were not 
smothering him.* 

That afternoon George VI won new 
friends when, appearing at Lady Lindsay’s 
embassy garden party in his third turnout 
of the day, a trouser-matching cutaway 
and gray topper, he proceeded to make 
1,400 pushing, perspiring dowagers and 





*In London temperatures in the 80s are con- 
sidered oppressive; such extremes of heat and 
humidity as Their Majesties encountered in 
Washington and New York are virtually un- 
heard of anywhere in the British Isles. 
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prominent citizens feel completely at ease. 
Even crusty senators, suspicious of Britain’s 
ultimate purpose in sending her rulers to 
America, melted when the King identified 
Sen. Ellison D. Smith of South Carolina as 
“Cotton Ed,” and Sen. Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi, spying the two with their 
heads together, whooped: “Oh, oh! Ed’s 
trying to sell him some cotton.” 

But the 5-foot-10 monarch’s greatest 
conquest among the garden party’s “irre- 
concilables” was John N. Garner of Texas. 
Visibly unhappy in his striped pants, and 
apparently no cooler for the iced tea he 
carried about gingerly, the Vice President 
liked the King so well he thumped him 
lustily on the back. 

By many little gestures, the King con- 
trived to show his humanness—as when he 
took time at the garden party to visit with 
J. P. Morgan, the banker, and at an em- 
bassy reception next day to chat with John 
Kareff, a native of Sierra Leone, British 
African colony; when he earnestly examined 
the medals of Boy Scout Fred D. Carl; and 
later in New York, when he passed the 
word to Police Commissioner Lewis Valen- 
tine that he wanted the procession to go 
more slowly than the 30-mile scheduled 
clip, so that he and the Queen might see 
more of the city—and it more of them. 
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News of the Day from Wide Worly 


President Roosevelt: ‘Well, at last I greet yow’ 


The King’s crowning gesture was re- 
served for Mount Vernon. There, at the 
tomb of George Washington, the descendant 
of Washington’s enemy deposited a wreath 
and, with bowed head, paid an empire’s 
tribute to the man who wrested from it the 
greatest colony ever won and lost. 
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A few hours earlier on that hot Friday, 
the King and Queen had gone up to Capitol 
Hill to be presented to 74 senators and 332 
representatives. And Rep. Nat Patton of 
Texas, who calls everyone “cousin,” had 
greeted the monarch with: “Cousin George, 
I bring you greetings from the far-flung 
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Wide World 


Mount Vernon: George VI paid homage to George Washington, George III’s foe 
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Harris & Ewing 


The King chatted with J. P. Morgan at the garden party ...and John Kareff at an embassy reception 


regions of the Empire State of Texas.” 
When the royal party boarded the Presi- 
dential yacht Potomac for the cruise to 
Mount Vernon, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who has not always fared too well at Con- 
gress’ hands, inquired: “How did you make 
out?” The King had had his answer from 
Patton. Congressmen who profess to fear a 
third-term President had wilted before a 
life-term King. Even doughty William E. 
Borah of Idaho had shaken the mothballs 
out of a morning outfit he had not worn for 
35 years to meet a man he had threatened 
to remind of the $5,341,000,000 war debt 
due and payable June 15. 


‘Isn’t She Lovely?’ 


It was a few minutes past 11 on the 
morning of June 8 that the silver and blue 
royal train pulled into Union Station, 
Washington. A few minutes later the King 
and Queen, who had stretched their legs 
only briefly at Niagara Falls and again at 
Baltimore, stepped into the rococo Presi- 
dential Waiting Room where President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt awaited them. President 
and King clasped hands, and the former 
said: “Well, at last I greet you.” 

His words were not the first overheard 
on that historic occasion. For as the 5-foot- 
2 Scotswoman who is Queen of Britain 
stepped to the carpeted platform, an awed 
reporter who had never before seen her 
involuntarily exclaimed: “Isn’t she lovely?” 

The waiting throngs to whom she smiled 
from under her white parasol thought so, 
too. And as she swept graciously down 
Pennsylvania Avenue a newspaper man 
who had seen her often in London re- 
marked: “That’s the Queen. Give her a 
crowd, and she mows ’em down.” There 
was time at the White House only for a 
quick change, a light luncheon, and a whirl- 
wind sight-seeing tour before the garden 
party at the embassy, but Elizabeth Re- 
gina “mowed down” Lady Lindsay’s 1,400 
guests—“a vision in filmy white,” as one 
of them described her, “like someone who 


had stepped out of a Watteau painting.” 

There were only a few minutes between 
the garden party and the President’s state 
dinner in which to make her fourth change 
of the broiling day, but as the Queen 
entered the White House state dining room 
beside her host, she was again the smiling 
target of all eyes. It may have been in- 
tended as her husband’s show, for both he 
and the President touched upon the world’s 
man-made troubles in brief speeches pre- 
ceding and following a toast drunk to His 
Majesty in American champagne.* But the 
guests looked more often at the Queen’s 
complexion, comparing it in whispers with 
the white purple-tipped orchids beneath 
the massive golden candelabra the Madi- 
sons salvaged when the British burned the 
White House in 1814. 

Nor was any listener more animated or 





*No one but the President, Mrs. Nesbitt, the 
housekeeper, and the waiters knew what brand, 
since Mr. Roosevelt, who selected it, was de- 
termined “not to advertise anybody’s wine.” 
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Guests of Congress: 
Garner was a genial host 





attentive at the musicale which followed. 
Thrilled alike by Kate Smith’s “When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mountain,” the un- 
forgettable “Ave Maria” sung by Marian 
Anderson, the Negro contralto; Lawrence 
Tibbett, the North Carolina Spiritual Sing- 
ers, the Coon Creek Girls from Kentucky, 
and the Soco Gap Square Dance Team, the 
Queen complimented each performer. And 
although Vice President Garner thought he 
saw her nodding and swore she might have 
fallen asleep “if those fellers hadn’t been 
raisin’ the roof,” the object of his pity 
seemed by far the freshest of any as she 
went off to bed near midnight. 

So the Queen ended her first full day in 
the United States. She had traveled across 
Canada and back, waved at millions, shak- 
en the hands of thousands, tramped weary 
miles on her tender feet, only to cap it all 
off by thirteen hours of heat such as she 
had never experienced. Yet she had con- 
quered a continent. And as bayonet-equip- 
ped soldiers of Companies B and C, 34th 
U.S. Infantry brought the tramp of guard 
mount under the White House windows 
for the first time since the Civil War, she 
must have realized she was all that a visit- 
ing British journalist had said—‘“an excel- 
lent political asset.” 

Neither the boisterous representatives 
(who had to be shushed by more sober 
senators as Their Majesties appeared) 
nor the klieg lights that turned the air- 
conditioned Rotunda into a Turkish bath, 
ruffled the indominatible Elizabeth. Nor 
yet the ebullient Nat Patton, who “cou- 
sined” her as heartily as if she had been 
one of his Crockett, Texas, constituents: 
“Cousin Elizabeth, you are a thousand 
times prettier than your pictures, and I 
mean that. You are nearly as pretty as the 
Bluebonnet girls in Texas.” 

Through the afternoon at Mount Ver- 
non and at Arlington National Cemetery, 
where George VI laid wreaths on the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier and on the Cana- 
dian Cross; through Their Majesties’ re- 
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turn state dinner to President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt that night at the embassy, the 
Queen preserved her regal charm and vi- 
vacity. “It is the excitement that keeps 
you up,” she smilingly explained to those 
who marveled at her pluck. 

There was more of excitement ahead, for 
the royal pair next day were to receive the 
biggest demonstration the world’s biggest 
city ever accorded living mortals. 

And how New York turned out! Police 
estimated that 3,500,000 saw the King and 
Queen, somewhere between the Battery— 
where the royal couple landed from the 
US.S. Warrington after a short run from 
Sandy Hook, N.J., to be met by Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman and Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia—and the Westchester 
County line. 

The Mayor was first to arrive at Pier 1 
at the tip of Manhattan but not the first 
to step upon the royal carpet. A gray alley 
cat that had come to look at a King made 
itself at home in the center of things and 
had to be chased by police. 

There were evidences of the strain under 
which the rulers had been laboring as they 
landed on the island and proceeded up the 
West Side Elevated Highway to upper 
Manhattan and thence across to the 
World’s Fair on Long Island. But the 
Queen managed to smile. Nor did either of 
Their Majesties miss one detail of the fair, 
or the visit to Columbia University, where 
President Nicholas Murray Butler showed 
them the charter granted by George II 
when it was called King’s College. 

On Saturday evening a car speeded the 
tired monarchs up the Hudson to the 








Acme 
An alley cat usurped the royal 
carpet in New York to see a King 


Roosevelt estate at Hyde Park (where the 
President’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, became their official hostess) 
and the last day in the United States— 
twenty-odd hours of what Mrs. Roosevelt 
described as “much-needed rest,” broken 
only by attendance at St. James Church at 
11 Sunday morning. Then, after a quick 
change, the President and his guests mo- 
tored up Dutchess Hill to his Dream Cot- 
tage, where Sir Ronald and Lady Lindsay, 
Governor and Mrs. Lehman, Canadian 
Prime Minister MacKenzie King (who 
had patiently dogged his rulers for prac- 
tically every step of their four days in this 
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At the fair: crowds in the Court of Peace saw Their Majesties (center) 
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country) , Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor, Mr. 


and Mrs. Gerald Morgan, Treasury Secre. 
tary and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau anq 
their children, and a score of others had 
gathered around the sizzling hot dogs ly. 
loved by the Roosevelts. 

There the King and Queen quaffed beer? 
and tasted the cousin of the English “gay. 
ory,’ and pronouncing it “excellent, de. 
licious.” And after another change (a lucky 
one for the King, who had spilled a bit of 
mustard on his waistcoat) the weary 
couple again boarded the silver and bly 
Canadian National train, crossing jnto 
Canada during the night. 

The day after his guests left, the Pres. 
dent went down the Hudson to West Point 
to tell the 1939 graduating class that the 
“significance” of the royal visit “lay in the 
fact that friendship could exist betweep 
two countries without fear” and added, by 
way of emphasis, that this country’s “de. 
sire for peace must never be mistaken fo 
weakness.” 

As he spoke, the British rulers were op 
their way to a three-day whirlwind windup 
of their American tour, scheduled to sail 
from Halifax for home on June 15. In four 
days not less than 10,000,000 Americans 
had seen them; some 3,000 had shaken 
their hands; 50,000 police, soldiers, sailors, 
marines, Secret Service men, and Scotland 
Yard operatives had guarded them. But 
no one had guarded Americans from their 
youthful charm. 





Significance 


The purely political considerations be- 
hind the royal visit to the United States 
were not betrayed by the exchanges of 
formal speeches between President and 
King. Mr. Roosevelt touched lightly on 
world matters at the White House dinner 
when he said: “I am persuaded that the 
greatest single contribution our two coun- 
tries have been enabled to make to civiliza- 
tion ... is the example we have jointly se 
by our manner of conducting relations be- 
tween our two nations . . . It is becaus 
neither of us fears aggression on the part 
of the other that we have entered no race 
of armaments.” But the King, speaking, as 
throughout the trip, clearly and distinctly, 
contented himself in reply with a pious ‘I 
pray that our great nations may ever it 
the future walk together along the path of 
friendship in a world of peace.” 

However, on at least one occasion re 
porters thought George VI dropped a hint 
of what was in his mind during the his 
toric North American visit. Relaxing from 
his regal role momentarily at Banff, Alta, 
a fortnight ago, the King spoke freely to 
British and Canadian correspondents of 
conditions in Europe. One remark, espe 


—— 


*The Central Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Indianapolis last week adopted 4 
resolution “deploring” Mrs. Roosevelt's incv 
sion of beer on the menu for the Hyde Park 
picnic, but did not mention the wines serv 
at the White House. 
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cially seemed significant. It was to the ef- 
fect that “we” (presumably the democ- 
racies) would “show them” (presumably 
the axis powers). A number of American 
reporters had straggled up in time to hear 
these words, but Walter Thompson and 
George Steward, respectively Canadian 
and British public-relations aides of the 
King, persuaded most of them to agree not 
to report the incident. One American who 
tried first to telegraph and later to tele- 
phone the story found the Canadian com- 
munications office would not handle it. 

And Washingtonians observed the 
monarch’s half-hour téte-a-téte with J. P. 
Morgan at the embassy garden party. No 
matter if the conversation concerned noth- 
ing more serious than the abominable 
weather, Senator Nye may turn the cir- 
cumstantial evidence to his account in the 
forthcoming Senate battle over a new 
Neutrality Act. In Nye’s inquiry on the 
causes of America’s entry into the World 
War, Morgan was played up as the man 
who arranged British loans in this country 
and later was instrumental in drawing 
Washington in on London’s side. 

No one but the principals knows what 
President Roosevelt and the ruler discussed 
during their hour-long chat after midnight 
in the second-floor Oval Study at the 
White House. But British journalists in 
the King’s entourage seemed somewhat to 
give the show away. G. Ward Price of the 
powerful Rothermere newspaper chain 
(headed by The London Daily Mail) 
spoke frankly of the purpose behind the 
British Government’s insistence on the 
United States visit and followed up by in- 
quiring whether veteran Washington cor- 
respondents thought the visit might have 
the effect of abating traditional Congres- 
sional skepticism toward British states- 
manship. He asked particularly whether 
there was any prospect, as a direct result 
of Their Majesties’ tour, of modification of 
the Johnson Act to permit loans to Britain 
in the event she became involved in a war 


As the royal train left Hyde Park for Canada: 
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At Hyde Park: the President’s mother played hostess on the porch 


which Price thought might very well come 
this summer or fall. Another British corre- 
spondent quite candidly asked an Amer- 
ican newspaper man: “Will you be with us 
if we have to fight these madmen?” 

Most of the Washington correspondents 
gave the inquirers a realistic answer: the 
royal visit had not, they felt certain, 
changed the views of the Senate “bitter- 
enders” who have sworn to oppose any 
weakening of existing laws designed to 
keep the United States free of anything 
vaguely suggesting an alliance. Borah, 
Clark of Missouri; and Clark of Idaho, for 
example, told Newsweek this was the 
case, and the word was passed along to the 
British. 

The consensus in Washington, as 
throughout the country this week, seemed 
to be that if Whitehall had planned the 
royal excursion as a purely social gesture 
of good will, it was an unqualified success; 
but that if the British statesmen had had 


any thought of using Their Majesties’ 
charm to undermine such safeguards as the 
Johnson Act, they underestimated the 
breadth and depth of isolationist senti- 
ment in the United States. 





Acrobatic Hornet - 


For the first time in the memory of the 
oldest salt, a Navy destroyer was given 
the once-over by newspaper men last week 
before being officially attached to the 
fleet. Representatives of eleven publica- 
tions, including Newsweek, clambered 
aboard the new U.S.S. Hammann with a 
score of Navy observers to watch build- 
er’s trials. 

Starting from the Kearny, N.J., yard 
of the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., the all-day workout of the 1,500-ton, 
$5,500,000 ship took place 40 miles off 
Sandy Hook. Tests consisted of steering in 
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“Goodbye! Come Again!’ 
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“serpentines,” running the sleek-hulled de- 
stroyer at a 20-knot cruising speed, then 
plowing ahead under full steam at 38 knots 
(approximately 46 miles an hour). A 
“crash-test”—to prove stopping power— 
followed. Reversing her engines at full 
speed, the Hammann came to a dead halt 
in 58 seconds, within 21% feet of her own 
341-foot length. Churning at full speed 
astern—18 knots—another reverse brought 
her to a standstill in 18 seconds. 





Security Changes 


By passing liberalizing amendments to 
the Social Security Act 361 to 2 last week, 
the House simultaneously placated those 
who have campaigned for more generous 
benefits and employers who have com- 
plained of the tax burden imposed by the 
act. 

The amendments designed to help busi- 
nessmen would abandon the $47,000,000,- 
000 old-age insurance reserve fund, substi- 
tuting a contingent fund not to exceed 
three times the highest annual payment 
during the succeeding five years; freeze the 
graduated old-age insurance tax at 1 per 
cent on both employers and workers for 
three years, with a saving to them of 
$825,000,000 (it is now scheduled to rise 
to 1.5 per cent in 1940 and 2 per cent after 
1942); reduce the unemployment tax be- 
low 2.7 per cent in states with adequate re- 
serves to save employers some $250,000,- 
000 next year; cut about $65,000,000 from 
the employers’ unemployment compensa- 
tion tax by limiting the levy to the first 
$3,000 paid in salaries instead of the en- 
tire pay roll, and save employers another 
$15,000,000 by refunding that amount to 
those who paid their unemployment taxes 
late to states in 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

Beneficiaries would gain by changes 
which would increase Federal contribu- 
tions for old-age assistance from $15 to 
$20, making possible payments of $40 a 
month when states put up matching funds; 
cover an additional 1,100,000 persons, in- 
cluding seamen and bank employes, for 
old-age insurance, and advance from 1942 
to 1940 the start of payment of age-insur- 
ance benefits. 





Panned Poet 


Archibald MacLeish is a fourteen-vol- 
ume poet. He has also been lawyer, artil- 
Jeryman, business writer, editor, and schol- 
ar. As a senior at Yale in 1915, he was ac- 
claimed the most brilliant and versatile 
man in his class. 

Last week President Roosevelt seemed 
determined to add to his friend’s reputa- 
tion for versatility. He nominated him for 
the position of Librarian of Congress— 
salary, $10,000 a year. 

An immediate furor arose, both in Con- 
gress and among professional librarians. 


In the House, Rep. J. Parnell Thomas of 
New Jersey charged that the appointment 
“raises again the vital and alarming issue 
of Communist influence on appointments 
emanating from the White House.” He re- 
ferred to MacLeish as a “fellow traveler” 
of the Communist party. 

Dr. Milton James Ferguson, president 





Black Star 


‘Red’ charges left MacLeish cool 


of the American Library Association, 
which has been advising the President for 
nearly a year upon the selection of a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Herbert Putnam, the present 
Librarian Emeritus of Congress, declared 
“giving this post to a nonprofessional li- 
brarian is like . . . making the skipper of a 
racing yacht the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions.” 

MacLeish, taking his scantily clad ease 
at his summer home in Conway, Mass., 
made no answer to Dr. Ferguson’s charges. 
But he replied directly to Representative 
Thomas by stating he was “very much op- 
posed to Communism—and to any form of 
dictatorship.” 





Ten Thousand Smokes 


The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes 
in Alaska was blasted into being in 1912, 
when a titanic eruption tore the top off 
Mount Katmai and set the whole district 
seething with repressed volcanic fires. Six 
years later, the Federal government made 
the picturesque region a park—the Katmai 
National Monument. 

Last month the ground under Perry- 
ville, a village 20 miles from 8,400-foot 
Mount Veniamin in the valley, grumbled 
and shook. The peak began roaring and 
spouting intermittent fans of flame. 

Birds and caribou fled the withered veg- 
etation of the ash-gray land. The Indians 
had already left for the fishing season. 
The score of white people—old couples 
and children—that made up the rest of 
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the village were taken to safety aboard 
cannery tenders—or so authorities 
thought. 

But a fortnight ago, when the eruption 
reached its peak, the patrol boat Morris 
heard an SOS from the amateur radio set 
of A. D. Johnson. He and his wife, gov- 
ernment Indian teachers, had remained 
behind. Last week the little steamer Chir. 
ikof arrived at the makeshift dock of 
Perryville to take the last inhabitants out 
from under the shadow of the exploding 
mountain. 





Riding Herd 
Roosevelt Stays in Washington 
to Watch Course of Congress 


With the air conditioning turned off be. 
cause of his sinus infection and every win. 
dow in his office consequently open, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sat in his shirt sleeves ast 
week and told reporters he would not be 
able to escape from Washington’s seni- 
tropical heat on the trip to the West Coast 
and Alaska he had planned for June 1j 
(NEWSWEEK, June 12). 

The reason was that Congress, which in 
five months has done little beside pats 
regular appropriation bills, the expanded 
national-defense program, and the Reor- 
ganization Act, has failed to act on two in- 
portant measures: a bill to continue the 
excise or nuisance taxes, which yielded 
some $450,000,000 this fiscal year, and the 
$1,477,000,000 WPA appropriation for 
1940—both of which have a June 30 dead- 
line. 

That strong leadership will be essential 
if some major Administration measures are 
to survive became apparent when Congres- 
sional economy advocates turned their ar- 
tillery on the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and the National Youth Administra- 
tion, working through the House appropri- 
ations subcommittee. This group, under 
the chairmanship of Rep. Clifton A. Wood- 
rum of Virginia, has been tying strings to 
the proposed relief appropriation. Already 
the committeemen have decided to cut the 
NYA funds from $123,000,000 to $81,000; 
000, but in view of the fact that this sum 
is $6,000,000 more than the NYA received 
this year, White House lieutenants on the 
subcommittee have agreed not to fight for 
the larger amount in the full committee. 

As a group of House Democrats started 
an undercover campaign to exempt post- 
masters, internal-revenue collectors, and 
district attorneys from the penalties of 
the Hatch Bill to take politics out of re 
lief, news leaked from Woodrum’s sub 
committee that signified a thoroughgoing 
revision of the WPA setup. As the plan 
now stands, the WPA appropriation wil 
be shaved $125,000,000, which amount 
will be earmarked for a PWA prograil. 
That reduction is expected to mean a cut 
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in the relief rolls to an average of 1,900,- 
000 for the next fiscal year, as against 
about 2,500,000 at the present time. And 
the committeemen may insist, along with 
a formula for allocating the funds accord- 
ing to population and the number of job- 
less, that the appropriation be released on 
a month to month basis so that it will last 
the full year. 

Among other tentatively agreed-on revi- 
sions, the subcommittee’s plan to limit 
the cost of individual projects to $25,000 
would virtually reduce the entire WPA 
program to a leaf-raking basis, New Deal- 
ers contend. 

And while the Administration will be 
strongly opposed to proposals for putting 
the WPA under a three-man board and 
eliminating the Federal art, music, and 
theater projects, there is sympathy among 
some New Dealers for enforced vacations 
for WPA workers who have been on the 
rolls a long time, and for substituting a 
security-wage basis for 130 hours of work 
a month instead of the present prevailing 
wage. 
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Third Term Talk 


How the fat sizzled in the third-term 
fire last week: 


©Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, writing in the magazine Look, de- 
clared “I Want Rooseve.tt ror A THIRD 
Term” because: “Chief Justice Hughes 
has spent fifteen years on the Supreme 
Court; Justice McReynolds, 25. Borah 
has been a Senator since 1907. I fail to 
see why .. . a man of equal or greater 
ability should be limited to eight years 
in the White House.” 


{Sen. Rush D. Holt of West Virginia 
threatened to introduce an anti-third-term 
resolution in the Senate. 
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{ Stephen T. Early, the President’s secre- 
tary, in a Saturday Evening Post article, 
denounced “whispering” campaigns against 
his boss and vaguely hinted at possible 
1940 candidacy. 


Edward H. Birmingham, chairman of 
the Iowa State Democratic Committee, 
remarked after a Presidential interview: 
“T think I will support Roosevelt if he 
can be prevailed upon to accept the 
nomination.” 





Unfair at Fair? 


New York Unions Are Accused 
of Shaking Down Exhibitors 


In 1936, Grover Whalen and his white 
carnation eclipsed Jim Brady and his dia- 
monds in one colossal feat of salesmanship: 
the bland Broadway greeter and Tammany 
politician sold a World of Tomorrow to 
more than 60 foreign nations. The job 
was not easy; turned down by England, 
he had to bait his trap with a $4,000,000 
contract from the Soviet Union. But by 
the spring of 1939, 64 overseas exhibitors 
were scattered over the international zone 
of the New York World’s Fair on Flushing 
Meadows. 

Last week, 58 of them—all but six small 
Latin-American nations—agreed that they 
were disgusted with “stiff-necked, arbi- 
trary, and defiant” American labor unions. 
Through Dr. Neil Van Aken, President of 
the Foreign Government Commissioners 
Club, they bitterly declared they would 
close up shop next year unless “sentiment 
changed or special inducements were held 
out.” And a delegation of ten foreign 
commissioners resolved to send a round- 
robin petition back home to ask for more 
cash to tide them over until October of 





Wide World 


Senator Holt threatened to seek a third-term ban 


this year, blaming the premature exhaus- 
tion of their appropriations on “fantastic” 
labor demands. 

In reply to their complaints, Whalen 
said: “We know of no conditions that 
would justify such a statement .. . nor 
have we been advised that Mr. Van Aken 
was authorized to speak for all the nations 
participating.” 


Policy 

Despite the fair’s official ignorance, its 
labor troubles are of long standing. Some 
of them stem from the fact that Whalen 
has a binding contract to hire only A.F.L. 
labor on the grounds (in return, the unions 
bought $129,500 worth of bonds). Labor 
leaders such as Bert Kirkman, president 
of Local 3 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, promptly took 
advantage of the situation, saying mem- 
bers had been “through hell during the 
depression” and intended to take all the 
traffic would bear now. 

Last Thursday, Nevada announced its 
permanent withdrawal from the fair be- 
cause of such a policy. One of the state’s 
major exhibits was a 5-ton model of 
Boulder Dam. 1.B.E.W. leaders insisted 
on its rewiring as a “precaution,” though 
the rewiring contemplated would have 
“wrecked” the model, according to its de- 
signer. 

Old labor troubles also intervened. For 
some time Local 3 of the I.B.E.W. has 
refused to handle Westinghouse and Gen- 
eral Electric equipment because they (and 
other firms) refused to be bludgeoned into 
“obtaining” licenses on every panel board 
and other device installed by the union’s 
members. Westinghouse and G.E. told 
Whalen they would not exhibit at his 
fair, buy any of its bonds, or serve on 
any committees, unless he could persuade 
the union to waive its demands as far as 
the fairgrounds were concerned. In some 
way Whalen exacted such a promise, but 
though Westinghouse and G.E. then came 
in with two of the outstanding exhibits at 
the fair, their labor troubles by no means 
ended. 

Jurisdictional labor disputes embar- 
rassed other exhibitors. One prominent 
exhibitor, faced with a row between two 
unions, was forced to pay overtime wages 
to both to get the work done. Sit-down 
strikes, realistically timed to fall just be- 
fore the Apr. 30 opening, resulted in more 
expense and occasional charges of sabo- 
tage. 

Monopolies granted by the fair, such as 
the ones held by the Motor Haulage Co., 
the United States Trucking Corp., and the 
American Express Co., also aroused indig- 
nation. 


Paralysis 

Union paralysis struck the foreign area 
with more serious results. According to 
M. Garreau-Dombasle, head of the French 
exhibit, five artisans were brought from 











Rumba Rumblings: Although some observers 
objected, Mayor La Guardia last week officially ap- 
proved Conrad Massaguer’s caricature in the Cuban 


Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. 
Roosevelt slaps the bull fiddle as a native dancer 
cavorts and Fair President Grover Whalen plucks 
the guitar; Governor Lehman of New York pounds 


President 


Wide World 


the drum and the Mayor shakes the maracas. Ap. 
proving spectators, left to right: King Carol of Ru- 
mania, John L. Lewis, Field Marshal Géring, King 
Victor Emmanuel, Mussolini, George Bernard Shaw, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Haile Selassie, Charlie Chaplin, 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, King Gustav of Sweden, 
Charlie McCarthy, and the Duke of Windsor. 
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France to do a special job of replastering. 
Union red tape held them up from Jan. 10 
to Mar. 2, and then they were permitted 
to work only with a full crew of Americans 
hired—at identical wages—to look on. 
The French official also accused the 
unions of “slow-down” tactics just before 
the opening, when speed was essential, 
and estimated that the labor rows had 
cost his government between $100,000 and 
$200,000 more than it had been assured 
would be ample. 

The Italian building, according to New 
York Supreme Court Justice Salvatore 
Cotillo, was forced to hire six American 
engineers (at salaries of $250 to $300 a 
week) to watch while six Italian engineers 
did the work. 

Officials of the Rumanian building ad- 
mitted they paid a minimum of $200 a 
week to American laborers and a maximum 
of $400. So many men were assigned to 
their building as a result that they tripped 
each other up. The Rumanians also suf- 
fered from alleged duplication of workers. 
The Belgian building endured seven strikes 
—one alone costing them $10,000. 

Dr. Rafael Lopez, special commissioner 
for Venezuela, described the work of the 
fair as a “labor racket.” He objected to 
demands that a cleanup man be hired at 
$400 a month and an electrical-main- 
tenance man at $1,000 a month for his 
pavilion. He said he was informed that he 
could not have a native Venezuelan 
orchestra unless he hired an equal number 
of American musicians “not to play.” 

Virtually the only large exhibitors who 
were “untouched” were the British, Rus- 
sian, and Japanese. These took every de- 
mand of the unions without wincing 
publicly, though privately declaring that 
' their opinion of American union leaders 





wasn’t “fit to print.” They simply boosted 
their budgets and kept quiet. 

According to Dr. Van Aken, himself an 
American citizen for 39 years, complaints 
to the State, Commerce, and Labor de- 
partments had been without result. Even 
President William Green and other rank- 
ing officials of the A.F.L. had declined to 
help them, he said. Fair authorities, after 
repeatedly apologizing for labor condi- 
tions, had refused to negotiate with the 
foreign nations as a whole. (The New 
York State Labor Board cannot inves- 
tigate because of the fair’s “educational” 
charter.) 

Support for the objectors came from 
Theodore Hayes, once general handyman 
for Jack Dempsey, now Executive As- 
sistant United States Commissioner at 
the fair. He pointed out that the Federal 
building had been built on schedule and 
that fair officials and politics had been 
rigidly excluded. He maintained that the 
overseas countries, as a matter of inter- 
national courtesy, should have had similar 
rights of self-regulation. 

Evidence that fair officials were being 
forced into taking notice of the increasing 
number of protests against labor condi- 
tions became apparent when Whalen an- 
nounced that he had sent telegrams to all 
of the 58 nations concerned asking them 
about Van Aken’s charges. And as a last 
touch to a week of embarrassment for the 
World’s Fair directors, between 20 and 30 
contractors filed liens against the owners 
of various exhibits alleging non-payment 


of bills. 
Significance 


International expositions have always 
been a happy hunting ground for 
“squeeze.” But according to veterans who 
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have built exhibits at every fair here and 
abroad since 1893, the New York World's 
Fair exceeds every other in this respect. 
And labor troubles, waxing more annoy- 
ing every month since the fair opened, 
have not helped soothe the situation. 

Thus far, domestic exhibitors have kept 
mum in order that their displays will have 
a maximum of success with a minimum of 
unfavorable publicity. Foreign exhibitors, 
less chary about speaking their minds, be- 
cause of a lesser stake in the World of To- 
morrow, have nevertheless been reticent 
about making their grievances known. 
They do not want to offend the American 
workman, who they say is the best in the 
world, but they condemn his leaders as the 
worst. They point to the Golden Gate Ex- 
position in San Francisco, where the unions 
agreed to “stay out” of the buildings after 
erection, as evidence that such snarls can 
be worked out. 

But the result abroad has been a series 
of “astonishingly bitter” attacks on New 
York World’s Fair labor and business ad- 
ministration. Overseas countries resent the 
disregard of extraterritorial considerations 
such as were enforced during the 193 
Paris Exposition (and, incidentally, were 
guaranteed to foreign nations here for both 
the San Francisco and New York fairs by 
the Immigration Acts of 1902 and 191i, 
which provide specifically that foreign 
labor can enter the country on temporary 
passes to work at exhibitions). They be 
lieve it reduces their exhibits to the 
status of “hot-dog stands.” And they fed 
that the fair in New York, which originally 
asked them by personal invitation of 
President Roosevelt to attend for the fur- 
therance of “international good will,” has 
largely nullified any such emotion by 1s 
inability to iron out labor brawls. 
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Czechs’ Sniping at N — 
a Signpost for Neighbor States 


They Watch to See How Far 
Pressure May Be Safely Defied; 


Germans Split on Action 


When Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
Reich Protector for Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, hurriedly moved out of Hradchany 
Castle to a hotel in Prague a few weeks 
ago, the Czech underground joke mill re- 
ported that he had changed quarters be- 
cause the castle was haunted. 

There might appropriately have been a 
couple of ghosts on the castle hill anxious 
to commune with Neurath. They would 
be the spirits of two other Protectors of 
Bohemia, agents of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury Hapsburg Emperor Matthias, who 
were tossed out of the windows of Hrad- 
chany Castle by a Czech mob. And wheth- 
er the Nazi Protector saw the wraiths of 
these earlier tenants or not, by last week 
he was in a struggle with a real political 
ghost which refused to be laid: the spirit 
of Czech nationalism. 


Czechs and Nazis 


Two weeks ago Neurath returned to 
Berlin to talk over his troubles with the 
Fiihrer. The Czechs were the main prob- 
lem but not the only one; the Nazis them- 
selves were another. 

When Neurath was Foreign Minister 
many people wondered how such an aris- 
tocrat of the old German tradition could 
get along with the cruder Nazi revolu- 
tionaries. Nevertheless, he kept the job 
for five years, serving as connecting link 
between old and new at the Foreign Office 
just as Dr. Hjalmar Schacht did in the fi- 
nancial realm. Finally Neurath did lose his 
job—in Hitler’s February 1938 purge of 
old-timers—but was boosted to the rel- 
atively empty honor of President of the 
Cabinet Council. 

Taken out of this semi-retirement to fill 
the post of Protector, he found himself 
surrounded at Prague by young Nazis— 
including many from the Sudetenland— 
who were anxious to show how an inferior 
“subject” people should be treated. 

The situation that was bad when he 
went to Berlin had gone to worse by the 
time of his return on June 8. Early that 
morning the body of Wilhelm Kniest, a 
German policeman, had been found in the 
street before a schoolhouse at Kladno. 

This industrial town of 35,000 people, 
15 miles northwest of Prague, was the 
birthplace of Mayor Anton Cermak of 
Chicago, who in 1988 was killed at Mi- 
ami, Fla., by a bullet intended for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, then President-elect. It 





also is the place where the late Thomas G. 
Masaryk, creator and first President of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic, started his 
political career with a speech more than 
40 years ago. But in Nazi books it is down 
as “Red Kladno,” where workers had 
threatened to throw their new German di- 
rectors into the factory furnaces. 

Within a few hours, orders from the 
Protector plastered the walls. They for- 
bade open-air meetings and closed cinemas, 
theaters, and schools—the latter because 
of the recalcitrant attitude of the teachers. 
The Czech municipal authorities were 
supplanted by a German commissar, and 
the local Czech police force was ordered 
taken into custody. Householders were 
warned that any windows not closed be- 
tween 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. would be fired 


Von Neurath: haunted Protector 
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into. The order added that “further meas- 
ures” would be taken if the policeman’s 
murderer had not been arrested by 8 p.m. 
on June 9. 

According to the official account, Kniest 
had been on patrol duty outside the 
school. The whispered Czech version was 
that he and another policeman had quar- 
reled over a girl in a café. An autopsy 
showed he had been killed hy three bul- 
lets from two revolvers, one of six and the 
other of nine millimeter caliber. 

When the first day’s search and ques- 
tionings did not solve the murder, Neu- 
rath warned that anyone withholding in- 
formation would be shot, and he imposed 
a fine of 500,000 crowns ($20,150) on the 
town. But the time limit was extended an- 
other 24 hours, and the reward for infor- 
mation raised from 30,000 crowns to 70,- 
000. To this the Party of National Unity, 
which sent down its own investigating 
committee, added another 50,000 crowns. 

Still nobody told. And before the new 
time limit expired, the German police in 
the Protectorate were involved in a new 
incident. This one took place far from 
Kladno, at the town of Nachod, a textile 
center near the German border. There a 
Czech policeman, Johann Mueller, was 
shot and killed as he sat on a bed in the 
police barracks. 

This time the German statement 
blamed “an unfortunate chain of regret- 
table incidents.” Again the local version 
supplied lurid details. One contingent of 
German police had just been withdrawn 
from Nachod because some of the men 
fired in the air to break up a Czech meet- 
ing; some of the replacements—men fresh 
from duty in Spain—got drunk on the 
night of June 9 and went through the 
streets firing their guns; the Czech police 
locked themselves in barracks to avoid 
trouble, but one of the Germans smashed 
a window of the building and fired 
through it, killing Mueller. 

Nazi-Czech relations have gone through 
rapid deterioration since the invasion of 
Mar. 15. Reichswehr troops, for their part, 
have distinguished themselves by disci- 
pline and good behavior. But as the polit- 
ical and economic* squeeze tightened, the 
Czechs have revived the technique of re- 
sistance which they learned under the 
Hapsburgs. This has ranged from sabotage 
to frigid stares and refusal to cooperate. 

Last week’s incident at Kladno showed 
the division in Nazi opinion as to how this 
resistance should be met. One group of 
Nazis—which has strength in Berlin— 
boasts that it is out to “break the brain 
of the Czech people.” Its ambition still is 
obstructed by the more cautious school 
which Neurath represents. And when Hit- 
ler makes the final choice, the effect will 





*Former President Eduard Benes said in a 
speech to the American Writers Congress in 
New York on June 2 that German confiscating 
of Czech property amounted to $1,225,000,000. 

















Prince Paul of Yugoslavia was 


spread beyond the borders of the Protec- 
torate. For all the other countries in Cen- 
tral Europe are watching the fate of the 
Czechs as a guide to whether or not they 
must hold out against German pressure 
on themselves. 


Advance and Retreat 


Naturally, no such punitive measures 
were slapped on Nachod after the mur- 
der of the Czech as had been applied to 
Kladno. And even toward the latter Neu- 
rath modified his threats this week. On June 
10 he announced that “in view of the 
good behavior” of the inhabitants no fur- 
ther punishment would be handed out. 

The order was issued at 7 p.m., just an 
hour before expiration of the ultimatum 
which had threatened new restrictions un- 
less the murder was solved. At that time 
German police had come no nearer a solu- 
tion than to arrest Anna Kopecka, a young 
Czech nurse, for “misleading authorities” 
by saying that she had shot Kniest. The 
girl, described at the hospital where she 
worked as “a very great patriot,” had 
assumed responsibility for the murder in 
order to save the town from further pun- 
ishment. 

In Prague the softened attitude shown 
by Neurath was connected with a re- 
port that the Protector also wanted to rid 
himself of some of the Nazis around him 
who were impatient to “discipline” the 
Czechs. One purpose of the trip to Ber- 
lin, it was said, had been to ask Hitler 
to let him dismiss State Secretary Karl 
Hermann Frank, one of the Sudeten Nazi 
leaders now on Neurath’s staff. 

The decision which all this indicated 
also was shown in Berlin. On one hand 
the Fiihrer sent a wreath to Kniest’s 
funeral, and the Nazi propaganda office 
talked of making the policeman “a Bohem- 
ian Horst Wessel.” (Horst Wessel is the 
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welcomed to Berlin by Hitler 


most famous Nazi martyr.) Contrasting 
with this, German newspapers only printed 
skeletonized news of the Kladno incident. 
And their editorials, instead of attacking 
the Czechs, put the blame on foreign coun- 
tries—especially Britain—for encouraging 
the people of the Protectorate to keep 
their national spirit alive and to hold out 
against Nazi domination. 





Significance 


Non-German critics have rated the de- 
struction of Czecho-Slovakia as Hitler’s 
greatest mistake, since this invasion deter- 
mined Britain, France, and smaller coun- 
tries to resist Nazi expansionism. 

From another point of view, however, 
creation of the Protectorate gave Ger- 
many a chance to test a theory that is 
older than Nazism. Long before the World 
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William Strang, ordered to Moscow 


War, many Germans claimed that the dis. 
ciplined rule of the Reich should be syb. 
stituted for the weaker Austro-Hungarian 
domination over the mixture of peoples jy 
Central Europe. In one sense Europe's 
present recurrent crises are only pew 
phases in a War of the Hapsburg Succes. 
sion which began in 1914 and was jot 
ended at Versailles. And the Nazi treat. 
ment of Bohemia and Moravia is a test of 
Hitler’s ability to hold on to the victories 
he has won in that conflict. 





Shell Game 
Appeasement Revived on Basis 
of ‘Now You See It, Now Don’t’ 


The clearest thing in the pattern of 
Europe’s politics last week was that the 
power drive for allies by rival camps had 
slowed down to feinting and waiting. 

Britain launched a diplomatic shell game 
of “now you appease them, now you 
don’t.” The “appeasement” note reappeared 
in speeches by Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain, Foreign Secretary Viscount 
Halifax, Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
John Simon, and President of the Board of 
Trade Oliver Stanley. 

Lord Halifax struck the note for this 
chorus: “The day has gone by when the 
independence of nations may be destroyed 
by unilateral action and it is clear that 
any attempt to do so will meet with wide 
and resolute resistance. But, providing the 
independence of nations is recognized, the 
British Government is not only willing but 
anxious to explore the whole problem of 
economic Lebensraum not only for Ger- 
many but for all European nations.” 

The government then acted in contra- 
diction to this line of thought by speeding 
efforts to get the Soviet Union into the 
anti-aggression coalition. For that purpose 
William Strang, Chief of the Central 
European Division of the Foreign Office, 
left by plane for Moscow on June 12. 

France also was moved by currents 
going in different directions. The govern- 
ment of Premier Edouard Daladier co- 
operated with the British in working out a 
compromise treaty formula to __ please 
Moscow. And Gen. Marie Gamelin, just 
raised from Chief of Staff to Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces, went to 
London for conferences on coordination of 
Anglo-French military effort in war. 

France’s dose of appeasement came first 
from Former Premier Pierre Laval, who 
chided Daladier for courting Russia and 
said that an Italo-French agreement 
should be sought instead. Former Premier 
Pierre Etienne Flandin, leading spokes- 
man for a Franco-German rapprochemert, 
criticized the government for not offering 
a general peace plan that would accomplish 
this end. ; 

Germany, preoccupied by the crisis ™ 
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the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, 
continued efforts to head off “encircle- 
ment” by the British-inspired coalition. 

On June 5 Hitler and Prince Paul, head 
of the Yugoslav Regency, had such a long 
conference that Paul and Princess Olga 
missed the train they had intended to 
take to visit Marshal Hermann Géring’s 
country home. Paul came out of the con- 
ference with his country’s neutrality 
intact, however. The official communiqué 
only said that “both governments are 
firmly determined to develop their rela- 
tions on a fair and firm basis in political, 
economic, and cultural respects.” 

Two other visitors to Berlin—Foreign 
Ministers Karl Selter of Estonia and 
Vilhelms Munters of Latvia—signed non- 
aggression pacts with the Reich on June 7. 
These two countries and Finland are the 
ones that Russia had insisted should be 
guaranteed against aggression by an 
Anglo-French-Soviet pact, so  Hitler’s 
treaties represented a mild triumph at 
the expense of this alliance. 

Frontier incidents fed the bad feeling 
between Germany and Poland. Warsaw 
protested arrest of a Polish customs officer 
as a spy. And Berlin spokesmen at first 
made angry threats over the killing of a 
man trying to cross the border from 
Poland to Germany but calmed down 
when the evidence failed to show that the 
victim was a German citizen. 

Comment at the German Foreign Office 
on the appeasement sentiments expressed 
by Lord Halifax was caustic: “Let him 
come with chapter and page. For example 
let him say: “We will give back the 


colonies’; then a starting point for negotia- 
tions might be found.” This source also 
denied a report—circulated in Paris—that 
Hitler planned to come forward with his 
own appeasement proposals. The French 
report said that the Fiihrer intended to 











present a list of specific demands to Britain 
and France, including return of the colo- 
nies, international loans to Germany, and 
a free hand for Nazi political and economic 
activity in Central Europe. 

Italy presented just such a demand and 
had it turned down. The directorate of the 
Suez Canal rejected Mussolini’s request 
for representation on the Canal board. 
The rejection was described as temporary. 
However, it gave Italy new ammunition 
for charges that the democracies do not 
mean their appeasement propaganda. 
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Pope of Peace 
Pius XIT Working Behind Scenes 
for a Solid European Concord 


Intervention by the Pope in quarrels 
among nations is limited by an article of 
the 1929 Lateran Treaty between the Vat- 
ican and Italy, which says that the papacy, 
“while reserving the right to exercise its 
moral and spiritual power, wishes to re- 
main and will remain extraneous to all 
temporal disputes between states and to 
international congresses held for such ob- 
jects, unless the contending parties make 
concordant appeal to its peaceful mission.” 

But this has not kept Pope Pius XII 
from carrying on an active peace cam- 
paign, both openly and behind the scenes, 
since the German-Polish quarrel over Dan- 
zig threatened to plunge Europe into war 
early in May. On June 2 the Pope told 
the College of Cardinals that his efforts 
had brought results. Fear of war, he said, 
had led him to express “anxiety” to the 
great powers, and in reply “influential 
statesmen” of Germany, Britain, Poland, 
and France had given him “assurances of 
good will and of the resolve to maintain 
the peace.” 

Last week the Pope’s peace efforts were 
intensified. The Vatican’s exceptionally 
crowded diplomatic week began on Sun- 
day—a rare thing in itself—when the Pope 
was closeted for an hour with Francis D. 
G. Osborne, British Minister. Then the 
Pontiff sent new messages to his Nuncios 
and Apostolic Delegates in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, and Warsaw, to be passed 
on to the various governments. The Con- 
gregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs also met on Sunday and Monday, 
June 4 and 5, with Cardinal Maglione, 
Papal Secretary of State and its prefect, 
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Fascist Feminism: In the twentieth-anniver- 
sary celebrations of Italian fascism, being held this 
year, 70,000 women and girls paraded in Rome and 
staged a mass gymnastics exhibition. Some from the 


training schools for colonial service wore white uni- 
forms, while others had on khaki and shouldered rifles 
as they swung along a six-mile route. The Duce’s wife 
(center) was in a reviewing stand. 
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presumably for the Cardinal’s report on 
the Pope’s peace plans. On Monday Mgr. 
Walter Robert Matthews, Auxiliary Bish- 
op of Westminster, influential British 
prelate, had an audience at the Vatican, 
as did a representative of the French 
Embassy. 

On the same day Pope Pius twice re- 
ceived the Rev. Pietro Tacchi-Venturi, a 
friend of Mussolini’s. This was fully as im- 
portant as the other diplomatic moves. 
For—although Italy’s habitual hostility 
to Papal interference in temporal affairs 
was responsible for the restrictions in the 
Lateran Treaty—in this case Pope Pius 
and the Duce were working in harmony. 
Finally on June 9 the Pontiff granted an 
audience to Diego von Bergen, German 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 

The purpose of these moves was to go a 
step beyond the “assurances of good will,” 
which the Pope’s first efforts produced, and 
try to find a basis for accord among the 
quarreling countries. That was a job that 
Vatican diplomats might be able to do 
better than the statesmen on either side. 

Nevertheless, the first result last week 
was to awaken skepticism in London and 
Paris. For the diplomatic hurdle those na- 
tions are trying to get over is a pact with 
the Soviet Union—and the Vatican is Bol- 
shevism’s most implacable foe. In the 
House of Commons a questioner asked 
Prime Minister Chamberlain whether the 
Vatican had suggested that Britain drop 
the idea of a Soviet pact. Chamberlain 
said that he knew of no such move. 

Nevertheless, in Italy the report that 
the Pope was trying to get Chamberlain to 
call a four-power conference excluding the 
USS.R. became so strong that it sent 
prices up sharply on the Rome and Milan 
Stock Exchanges. And the Pontiff himself 
made an indirect thrust at the Bolsheviks 
when, on Sunday, June 11, he received 
3,161 Spanish veterans of Franco’s army 
and praised them for winning “a victorious 
triumph of the Christian ideal.” 





Back From Spain 


Return of Nazis and Italians 
Clarifies ‘Submarine Piracy’ 


On June 6 Berlin school children had 
their third holiday in one week to take 
part in a Nazi triumph. The first two were 
for the visit of Prince Paul of Yugoslavia; 
this one was to watch the men of the 
Condor Legion, home from the Spanish 
war, goose-step along the Via Triumphalis 
past Adolf Hitler; Gen. Wolfram von 
Richthofen,* the legion’s commander, and 
a group of Spanish generals. 





*Richthofen is a cousin of the World War 
ace, Baron Manfred von Richthofen, with 
whom he flew during the latter years of the war. 
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Wide World 
Pope Pius, worker for peace 


The 6,000 airmen and technicians just 
back from Spain were joined by some 10,- 
000 others who had returned earlier and 
by 3,000 sailors. All the soldiers wore 
Spanish khaki uniforms, but the sailors 
had on German uniforms. In the ranks of 
the latter were the crews of two subma- 
rines, U-33 and U-34, and the pocket bat- 
tleships Deutschland and Admiral Scheer, 
which helped Franco at sea. The Legion 
paraded with rifles only. All of its heavier 
equipment had been left in Spain, to be 
bartered for ore and other raw materials 
the Reich needs. 

To the troops massed in the square in 
front of the Kaiser’s old palace in the 
Lustgarten, Hitler declared: “Your war in 
Spain was a lesson to our enemies and 
therewith also a war for Germany.” The 
Fiihrer then gave reasons for the interven- 
tion: because Franco had appealed for 
help against “a conspiracy which was fed 
from all parts of the world”; as a practical 
test of cooperation by the Rome-Berlin 
axis, and finally—a reason nobody had 
mentioned previously—to repay Spain for 
the World War neutrality the country had 
maintained “despite all racketeering at- 
tempts by England” to drag it into the 
conflict. The only part of the intervention 
machinery that he failed to compliment 
was the Nazi propaganda office, which had 
valiantly contended throughout the war 
that no such thing as German interven- 
tion existed. The Fiihrer passed that over 
in silence. 


Nightmare 


The return of Italian troops from Spain 
followed the same pattern. The 19,991 
Italians who landed at Naples on June 5 





were greeted with a message from the 
Duce hailing them as “literally the night. 
mare of the pluto-democracies.” And they 
learned that their Littorio Division yjjj 
continue as a regular army unit, just as 
will the Condor Legion in Germany. 

Next day the Italians and the 3,16] 
Spaniards who were their guests paraded 
in Naples before King Victor Emmanuel, 
Foreign Minister Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
and Spanish Interior Minister Ramon Ser. 
rano Sufer, Generalissimo Franco’s broth. 
er-in-law. 

Like the Germans, the Italian legion. 
naires only brought back their rifles. Ip 
Italy’s case, this could have been of dip- 
lomatic importance. In a memorandum 
attached to the Anglo-Italian Mediter. 
ranean Pact of Apr. 16, 1938, Italy had 
promised to remove its war materials as 
well as men from Spain. Nevertheless. 
Prime Minister Chamberlain told Parlia- 
ment he did not consider the failure to do 
so a breach of the pact. Anxious to avoid 
a quarrel with Mussolini, the Prime Min- 
ister accepted the Duce’s explanation that 
Franco had bought the supplies. 

Following the King’s review at Naples, 
the Spanish visitors and 3,000 of the 
Italian veterans went to Rome for a pa- 
rade down the broad Via Nazionale. Mus- 
solini and Sufier looked down from a re- 
viewing stand built like the prow of an 
ancient Roman ship. As in Berlin, the re- 
turning soldiers were all in khaki save for 








Black Star 


Another von Richthofen 
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two groups of black-shirted Arditi (shock 
troops), Who saluted with raised daggers. 

Several weeks ago the Duce had an- 
nounced that he was not going to make 
any more speeches until the international 
tension relaxed, and on this occasion he 
broke the vow only to shout the National- 
ist ery “Arriba Espata!” (Up Spain) three 
times. Sufier replied with an “Arriba 
Italia!” 

Meanwhile, Italian publications added 
new chapters to the account of the hither- 
to-denied intervention. Air-force partici- 
pation, they said, accounted for the de- 
struction of 903 Spanish republican planes 
and sank or damaged 224 ships. Italian 
aviators dropped 11,584 tons of bombs in 
5,318 raids over cities or battlefields. The 
total number of Italian planes used was 
not given, but personnel amounted to 
5,699 soldiers and 321 civilians. Italian 
losses were listed as 175 men killed and 
192 wounded and 86 planes shot down. All 
the Italian reports on the Spanish inter- 
vention have given figures on losses, con- 
trasting with the German silence on the 
cost of their share in the war. 

But the most cogent of these revelations 
concerned Italian naval operations in sup- 
port of Franco. Forze Armate, a naval and 
military journal, said that the Duce’s navy 
helped Franco take the island of Majorca 
in 1936 and that from December of that 
year to April 1937, Italian ships with naval 
escorts transported to Spain 100,000 men, 
4370 motor vehicles, 40,000 tons of mu- 
nitions, and 750 cannon. Since then the 
navy had seen to it that this expeditionary 
force was supplied with equipment and 
replacements. 

Forze Armate likewise admitted that 
Italian submarines had been active in the 
war. “Legionary submarines,” it said, be- 
gan as early as November 1936 to prey on 
“the Red supply traffic” and had great 
success, sinking many vessels, forcing mer- 
chant ships to take longer routes, and 
scaring others out of the trade. 

This statement, added to the appear- 
ance of submarine crews in the German 
parade, apparently settled the mystery of 
the “pirate” submarines which caused 
Britain and France to organize a naval 
patrol in September 1937 to protect neu- 
tral shipping. 


{ Alfred Cope of the American Friends 
Service Committee, who arrived in New 
York on June 9 after ten months’ relief 
work in Spain, said he believed about 70,- 
000 Italians were still in Spain. Cope made 
this estimate from the number of Italians 
he had seen in encampments. He also told 
ship-news reporters the Quakers would 
leave the peninsula by August because 
their relief work had been seriously ham- 
pered since the Nationalist victory. He de- 
clared that “six or seven” shiploads of 
food for 100,000 half-starved children had 

n confiscated to feed the army because 
Franco was “in a tight spot,” with food 
one of his biggest problems. 


The Rubens Mystery 


Toward the end of 1937, a couple with 
two sets of United States passports crossed 
the Soviet border as Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Arnold Rubens, then registered in Mos- 
cow’s National Hotel as Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Robinson. The man disappeared 
Dec. 2, and eight days afterward the 
woman also disappeared—only to turn up 
in a Moscow jail, where later an official of 
the United States Embassy interviewed 
her. 

Last week the feminine part of the Ru- 
bens-Robinson mystery was solved, then 
promptly became a mystery again. On 
June 9 Mrs. Ruth Marie Boerger Rubens 
(her real name) appeared in a Moscow 
court for trial on a charge of entering the 
Soviet Union illegally. Espionage, the origi- 
nal accusation against the two, was not 
mentioned. 

Mrs. Rubens surprised foreign corre- 
spondents by entering court with her hair 
freshly waved and looking as if she had 
just stepped off the boat rather than out 
of jail. But she fidgeted and chain-smoked 
nervously while waiting for the verdict. 
She was sentenced to eighteen months of 
which only one day remained to serve. Be- 
fore leaving court, Mrs. Rubens took the 
opportunity to inquire about her husband’s 
fate. The judge refused information. 
Then, when correspondents tried to ques- 
tion the American woman, guards hustled 
her off. 

Over the week end, United States Em- 
bassy officials waited in vain for Mrs. 
Rubens to show up there and could not 
locate her at any Moscow hotel. If she re- 
turns to America, she faces a possible peni- 
tentiary sentence of five years and a $2,000 
fine. She and her husband were among 


Troubled China: foreign police had their hands full 





nine persons indicted by a Federal grand 
jury in March 1938 as alleged members of 
a fake passport ring. On last May 9 three 
of the men in this ring were sentenced to 
two years in a Federal prison. 





Far East Friction 


Wave of Incidents in China 
Sets London, Tokyo at Odds 


In Tokyo June 8 a government spokes- 
man declared that an increasing number 
of incidents in China had strained Anglo- 
Japanese relations “almost to the break- 
ing point.” The newspaper Asahi charged 
Britain with “seemingly endeavoring to 
intimidate Japan.” 

In London the same day Foreign Secre- 
tary Viscount Halifax told the House of 
Lords that the situation in the Far East 
was causing Britain concern and anxiety, 
as tension between the two mounted be- 
cause of a whole series of incidents. 

On June 6, according to Japanese ac- 
counts, R. M. Tinkler, former British po- 
lice inspector in Shanghai, shot at a Japa- 
nese sailor and threatened to kill two offi- 
cers of a Japanese naval landing party at 
a British cotton mill in Shanghai. In the 
scuffle that followed, the Japanese said 
Tinkler “came into contact” with bayo- 
nets. They added that he resisted medical 
treatment. He died next day. Following 
this, the British Embassy at Shanghai sta- 
tioned machine guns around its walls to 
foil a plot to kill Ambassador Sir Archi- 
bald Clark Kerr. 

The British also protested the arrest of 
two Britons by the Japanese at Kalgan 
in Northwest China. Lt. Col. C. R. Spear, 
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British military attaché, had been held 
since late in May on a charge of spying on 
the Japanese. Lt. John Cooper, who went 
to look for him, also was seized. Last week 
Cooper was released, but Spear still was 
held. 

All the foreign concessions in China are 
involved in a standing quarrel over the 
question of stamping out Chinese terror- 
ism. The Japanese want to intervene to do 
it, but the Europeans insist on doing the 
job with their own police. On June 7 Ja- 
pan threatened to blockade the Tientsin 
British settlement because the authorities 
refused to turn over four Chinese alleged 
to have killed a customs officer inside the 
concession. Japanese troops surrounded 
the concession, ready to enforce the block- 
ade unless the British delivered the four 
men. 

Another Japanese grievance proved im- 
aginary. The British cruiser Kent was ac- 
cused of having fired on a Japanese air 
liner near Hong Kong June 7. Later the 
Japanese admitted a mistake. The warship 
had only fired blanks during target prac- 
tice. 

On June 10, twenty high Japanese and 
Chinese officials of the Nanking puppet 


government drank a toast to Tomesaburo 
Shimizu, Tokyo Vice Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, their guest of honor at a Japanese 
Consulate banquet. Almost immediately 
all were writhing in pain, apparently from 
poisoned wine. Two of the Japanese died. 
The Japanese ordered an immediate inves- 
tigation into what they called a “daring 
attempt of Chinese enemies of the new re- 
gime at wholesale killing of officialdom.” 


q With five new Japanese divisions of 
25,000 each reported en route to China last 
week, the Chinese anticipated a big new 
drive this summer. Events in Tokyo tend- 
ed to confirm that belief. Premier Hiranu- 
ma gave the Cabinet Council plans of a 
new campaign, while War Minister Gen. 
Seishiro Itagaki told a meeting of prefec- 
tural governors that Japan’s military 
might should be strengthened and concen- 
trated chiefly on the Asiatic continent, in 
China and Manchukuo, even in peacetime. 
That would serve as a permanent offensive 
or defensive threat to Soviet Russia. 
Already Japan has a million men on the 
mainland. The formidable - Kwantung 
Army of nineteen divisions, comprising 
475,000 men, is strung out along the Sibe- 
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Japan’s army of a million men in China and Manchukuo 


rian border in Manchukuo. An even great. 
er Nipponese force, numbering half a mj. 
lion, is in the occupied areas of Centra] 
and Northern China, covering a 3,000-mile 
front all the way from Inner Mongolig 
down to Hangchow Bay, below Shanghai, 
And there are several divisions in the Can. 
ton sector, one in Korea, and a brigade 
on the island of Hainan. 





Gandhi’s Toddy 


Local prohibition is slated to go into 
effect in the Indian metropolis of Bombay 
on Aug. 1. Though most of the population 
of India observes Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan taboos against drinking, there is sti] 
plenty of it, and the new measure js 
strongly opposed not only by the liquor 
interests but by the prosperous Parsee sect, 
which will suffer when a property tax jg 
substituted for liquor revenues. Last week, 
seeking a new weapon, they found it in a 
shaft of attack striking directly at pro- 
hibition’s chief advocate, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. 

In a letter to The Times of India, a 
member of the Bombay Victuallers Asso- 
ciation asserted that nira, a toddy made of 
juice from the coconut palm and a favorite 
drink of Gandhi, contains 6 per cent al- 
cohol. Believing the juice does not fer- 
ment, Gandhi has drunk it for years—in 
addition to goat’s milk—and_ recently 
sanctioned it publicly as a_ prohibition 
drink. Now, embarrassed by the tavern 
keepers’ accusation, he has moved to have 
nira chemically analyzed. 





Sniper’s Grudge 

Harassed London police are likely these 
days to blame any explosion louder than a 
popgun on Irish Republican Army terror- 
ists. But last week, at the preliminary court 
hearing of Ledwedge Vincent Lawlor, who 
had fired a sawed-off shotgun in the direc- 
tion of the Duchess of Kent on June 5 
(Newsweek, June 12), the only motives 
that the police could prove were hard times 
and hard luck. 

Lawlor, a 45-year-old Australian, kept a 
sullen silence. His fellow lodgers in 4 
boardinghouse said he had kept to himself 
and talked little, except to grumble against 
the high cost of living and the size of his 
Australian war pension. He became more 
depressed than ever when, ‘at work as 4 
welder on the new Waterloo Bridge, he 
pulled out his tobacco pouch, and a roll of 
banknotes—his entire savings—dropped 
into the Thames. 

Lawlor had fired a shot outside the home 
of the Duchess of Kent just as she was 
leaving for a movie. On the same evenilg 
an air-rifle pellet shattered a window at the 
home of the Princess Royal—a mysterious 
coincidence which had not been cleared uP 
last week. 
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Moods of a conductor: Walter Damrosch, who will open the Lewisohn Stadium season 








MUSIC 


The 22nd Lewisohn Season 
Sets a Pitch for the Overture 
to Biggest Festival Year 





Dedicated on May 29, 1915, the two- 
block-long Lewisohn Stadium adjoining 
the College of the City of New York has 
served the college’s sport activities for 
almost a quarter century. Since 1918, the 
amphitheater, donated by the late Adolph 
Lewisohn and accommodating some 19,000 
persons, has also served another purpose 
—a musical one. 

Streaming in from all parts of the city 
throughout the summer, multitudes of 
music-lovers nightly sit coatless and hat- 
less under the stars, smoking or sipping 
sola pop. The throngs of music-hungry 
folk, many of whom have got their first 
taste of symphonic music at the Stadium, 
are able to enjoy the world’s classics at 
prices from 25 cents to $1.50. 

This year, the 22nd Lewisohn Stadium 
season, starting June 14, will extend ten 
weeks, a record-breaker. It will also break 
a record in the unusual number of con- 
ductors—twelve in all—who will lead the 
country’s oldest orchestra, the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, in a_ concert 
series bespangled with debuts and special 
ballet and operatic features. Nearly a score 


of front-rank soloists will add further 
luster to the Stadium platform— including 
Josef Hofmann on June 19, Robert Virovai 
(the young violinist who was a sensation 
in his American appearance last winter) 
on June 26, Lily Pons on July 17, and 
Jascha Heifetz on Aug. 14. And portions of 
many Stadium concerts will be broadcast 
nationally over CBS on Thursday evenings 
in June and thereafter on Wednesdays. 

One conductor will be conspicuously ab- 
sent—Willem van Hoogstraten. A favorite 
at the Stadium since 1922, he has been 
called abroad to conduct at the Mozarteum 
in Salzburg. However,.as compensation, no 
less than four of the season’s regular con- 
ductors are Stadium debutants — Erich 
Leinsdorf, Efrem Kurtz, Frieder Weiss- 
mann, and Charles O’Connell—while Mas- 
simo Freccia, who made his Stadium debut 
last year, will be back again. 

Moreover, for the first time in the Sta- 
dium’s history, Walter Damrosch was en- 
gaged to give an American air to the open- 
ing concert. Fresh from the Paramount 
studios in Hollywood—where he has just 
made his first movie, “The Star Maker”— 
the 77-year-old dean of American conduc- 
tors was given the honor of opening the 
series. This nationalistic touch was’ em- 
phasized by the simultaneous appearance 
of the American violinist Albert Spalding, 
five-time Stadium opener. 

Brilliant and varied though this Lewi- 
sohn season may be, it is but the largest 





link in a new-type musical chain being 
forged across the nation. Until recently, it 
has been the habit of leading musical ar- 
tists to dash to Europe upon the close of 
the winter season in this country. This 
summer that tide has turned rather dra- 
matically. Many of the world’s foremost 
musical stars are not only staying here for 
a vacation but to make music all over the 
American map—and at a pace that cor- 
responds closely with the winter season’s. 

There are three prime reasons for this 
notable change: war clouds in Europe, the 
difficulty of taking concert fees out of for- 
eign countries because of exchange con- 
trols, and bigger American fees made pos- 
sible by the growing success of summer 
concerts here. Together these conditions 
have speeded up summer music-making in 
this country and given such distinction to 
outdoor American concerts that this year’s 
events will be unprecedented in quantity 
and quality. 

That trend and new peak are illustrated 
by the fact that Josef Hofmann will ap- 
pear at nearly all of the country’s open-air 
festivals—and for the first time in any 
such wholesale manner. Another illustra- 
tion is the joint appearances of André 
Kostelanetz and his wife, Lily Pons, in a 
summer intinerary that will take in every 
major festival, from New York to Holly- 
wood. Among the many noted singers and 
players who are coming along with this 
significant trend are Lotte Lehman, Law- 
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rence Tibbett, Albert Spalding, James 
Melton, and Robert Virovai. 


4] Besides the Lewisohn event, three other 
important series open this month. On June 
20 the Wisconsin Symphony, under Sigfrid 
Prager, begins its second season in Wash- 
ington Park, Milwaukee—an opening to 
be graced by the presence of Crown 
Princess Martha and Crown Prince Olaf 
of Norway. On June 22 the Philadelphia 
Orchestra starts an eight-week season at 
Robin Hood Dell, with Ormandy the first 
of its ten conductors. On June 29 the 
Chicago Symphony, under Sir Adrian 
Boult, starts a series at Ravinia Park. 


| Last week, opening its fourth season in 
Newark, N.J., the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society under Alexander Smallens, 
with Lawrence Tibbett as soloist, gave the 
first of four Tuesday evening concerts for 
a record crowd of 20,000 gathered in the 
City Schools Stadium. Josef Hofmann, 
Emanuel Feuermann, and Lily Pons are 
the soloists scheduled respectively for 
June 13, 20, and 27. 


{ On July 11 the Hollywood Bow! will be- 
gin its eighteenth regular season under 
Pierre Monteux, Albert Coates, Artur 
Rodzinski, and Otto Klemperer, follow- 
ing two pre-season benefit productions of 
“Aida” under Pietro Cimini. 





RECORD WEEK 


Desussy—Fétes, L’Isle Joyeuse, etc. 
(Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti at 
two pianos. Four 10-inch Decca records 
in album with booklet, $3.50.) Two-piano 
arrangements of some of Debussy’s most 
delightful creations for orchestra and 
piano solo, including “Gollywog’s Cake- 
walk,” “Reverie,” and “The Sunken 
Cathedral”—forming a compact portfolio 
of the French master in several of his most 
characteristic moods. 


Mozart—Concerto, Fantasia, Rondo, 
Sonata. (Kathleen Long, Webster Aitken, 
Elly Ney, Paderewski, etc.) Miss Long 
and the Boyd Neel Orchestra perform the 
last of the C major concertos (four 12- 
inch imported Decca records, $8); Aitken 
renders the C minor fantasia (12-inch 
Gamut record, $1.50); Miss Ney and 
Paderewski have each recorded the rondo 
in A minor (12-inch imported Gramo- 
phone record, $2.50; 12-inch Victor record, 
$2), while Mozart’s violin sonata No. 39 
in B flat is performed by Denise Soriano 
and Magda Tagliafero (two 12-inch 
Columbia records in album, $3.50) . 


Srrauss (Richard)—Don Juan. (Sax- 
onian State Orchestra under Karl Bohm. 
Two 12-inch imported Gramophone rec- 
ords, $5.) The most glamorous and 
resplendent of the tone poems by the 
German master who celebrates his 75th 
birthday this week (Newsweek, June 12). 
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Moses Was an Egyptian, 
Freud Declares, and to Blame 
for Anti-Semitism, Too 


In the 40 years since he first suggested 
his theory of psychoanalysis, Sigmund 
Freud has been the target of many at- 
tacks. Essentially, his theory was not too 
shocking. It simply stated that during in- 
fancy human beings suffer certain disturb- 
ing impressions and that the conscious 
mind forces them down into an uncon- 
scious reservoir of instincts, where they 
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Sigmund Freud says Moses was an Egyptian, not a Jew 


slumber until maturity revives them, usu- 
ally as mental distortions (neuroses). But 
Freud clothed his whole psychological 
framework in sex, even imputing sexual 
urges to infants. And in 1912, with “Totem 
and Taboo,” Freud applied sex-psychoa- 
nalysis to religion, reducing supernatural 
religion to father-worship. All that enraged 
the churches and many scientists to boot. 

Last year, when the Nazis marched into 
Vienna, the 83-year-old theorist found him- 
self overwhelmed by a new enemy. Though 
an atheist in religion, he had Jewish blood, 
so they seized his bank account and pass- 
port. Moreover, they held him for ransom 
while his pupils abroad began negotiating 
for his release. In June the ransom finally 
appeared: Princess George of Greece, an 
ardent Freudian, gave the Nazis 250,000 
schillings. The psychologist went to a com- 
fortable twenty-room home in Hampstead, 
a London suburb, and there resumed his 
writing. 

This week the result of that writing ap- 
peared with publication in the United 
States of Freud’s first book in six years— 
Moses anp Monoruetsm.* While it elab- 





*216 pages, 49,000 words. Index. Knopf, New 
York. $3. 







From Michelangelo's statue 







orates on “Totem and Taboo,” Freud this 
time speaks specifically, attempting to 
trace a father-worship origin in Judaism 
and Christianity. And in it he admits the 
ironic fact that but for the Nazis it might 
never have been written. In pre-Hitlerian 
Austria the Catholic Church was a political 
power, and Freud dared not “awaken the 
hostility of that church.” 

Freud’s first premise is that Moses was 
an Egyptian. Mose (child) , he says, was 
popular Egyptian nickname. The Bible 
declares Moses was slow of speech; Freud 
concludes that he actually spoke Hebrew 
with an Egyptian accent. But the authors 
of the Biblical account couldn’t admit 
Moses was alien to the Jews, he holds, s 
they concocted the story how, as a baby, 
he was found in the bulrushes by the Pha- 
raoh’s daughter. 

Secondly, Freud thinks Moses gave the 
Jews their religion and their God. He was 
a devoted disciple of the Pharaoh Ikhna- 
ton, who forced a one-and-only god Aton 
upon his traditionally polytheistic people. 
At Ikhnaton’s death (1358 B.C.), the ur 
familiar faith collapsed along with the 
Egyptian empire, but Moses clung to !t. 
He looked for a people to lead out of the 
ensuing anarchy, found them in a ne 
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Egyptian Semitic tribe, induced them to 
worship Aton, and then started the Exodus 
to Canaan. 

But long before they reached the Prom- 
ised Land, Freud next asserts, Moses’ fol- 
lowers rebelled at his sternness and mur- 
dered him. They roved the land between 
Egypt and Canaan for decades, finally 
uniting there with other Semitic tribes. The 
result was a religious compromise: Moses’ 
disciples agreed to worship the tribal vol- 
cano god Jahve (Jehovah) and to practice 
the ceremonies and sacrifices Moses ab- 
horred; the others accepted the Egyptian 
universal-god_ principle. 

Then Christianity appeared, preaching 
the doctrine of Adam and Eve’s original 
sin; Freud says the sin really was Moses’ 
murder. But Moses’ intellectual brand of 
monotheism didn’t die, says Freud. The 
original Mosaic faction’s descendants and a 
series of prophets preserved his tradition 
through the centuries. 

The psychoanalyst also holds Moses re- 
sponsible for anti-Semitism. His religion 
exalted the Jews to a high intellectual level. 
As they spread through the world they met 
hatred, partly because other nations secret- 
ly acknowledged and resented their su- 
periority. 

“It was one man, the man Moses, who 
created the Jews,” says Freud. “To him its 
people owe its tenacity in supporting life; 
to him, however, also much of the hos- 
tility which it has met with and is meet- 
ing still.” 





Episcopal Cavalry 


The Protestant Episcopal Society of St 
John the Evangelist (Cowley Fathers) is 
the American offshoot of an order founded 
74 years ago at Cowley, England. Its two 
dozen priests are essentially missionaries. 
They call themselves the “light cavalry of 
the church,” always on the move, preach- 
ing, and rescuing backsliders. Loath to an- 
chor themselves to any one spot, they have 
settled permanently into only four parish 
churches—two in Boston, and one each in 
San Francisco and New York. 

Last week the Cowley Fathers cut the 
anchor chain that held them in New York. 
Father Granville Mercer Williams, 49, ex- 
metallurgical engineer and rector of the 
midtown Church of St. Mary the Virgin 
since 1930, celebrated his last mass at the 
church. Then he heeded his society’s call 
and entrained for the Mother House at 
Cambridge, Mass., to begin work as the 
new Cowley superior. 

Until July 24, he will serve out the unex- 
pired fifth term of his predecessor, the Rt. 
Rev. Spence Burton, newly consecrated 
Suffragan (i.e., assistant) Bishop of Haiti. 
The society then will probably reelect Fa- 
ther Williams for a full three-year term. 
(Last week St. Mary’s trustees approved 
a list of temporary, summertime preachers, 
pending decision on a permanent rector.) 
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SCIENCE 


N.Y. Smallpox Outbreak 
Is a Reminder That Nearly Half 
in U.S. Are Unvaccinated 


Most people think of smallpox, ancient 
plague which killed 60,000,000 persons in 
Europe during the eighteenth century 
alone, as an almost eradicated disease. But 
although large groups — including school 
children in most areas and members of the 
defense services—take compulsory vacci- 
nations, the fact remains that of the entire 
white population in the United States only 
55 to 60 per cent have ever been vacci- 
nated against smallpox,* according to an 
estimate by the United States Public 
Health Service. Moreover, Arizona, Min- 
nesota, and Utah have laws specifically 
prohibiting compulsory vaccination. 

Last week the dangers of such a situa- 
tion became evident as a smallpox epi- 
demic was reported in Central New York. 
The outbreak started about a month ago 
when Ray Reynolds, a Negro prisoner at 
the Onondaga County Penitentiary at 
Jamesville, developed a rash that was at- 
tributed to syphilis. But after Reynolds 
served his sentence and was released, 
eleven other prisoners and one guard de- 
veloped similar rashes which turned out to 
be symptoms not of syphilis but of small- 
pox. Soon half a dozen more prisoners 
caught the disease, as well as two ex-in- 
mates in New York areas outside Onon- 
daga County. None of the victims had 
been vaccinated. 

A rush business in vaccination started. 
The penitentiary’s 468 guards, officials, 
and prisoners were treated at once. Doctors 
in Syracuse, only 5 miles away, vaccinated 








*A person’s first smallpox vaccination is effec- 
tive for about seven years and then gradually 
loses its potency. Unless persons who may have 
been exposed to the disease have been vacci- 
nated recently, they should be reinjected im- 
mediately. 





about 20,000 persons, while 650 Indians at 
a near-by reservation were also immunized. 
To complicate matters, however, 196 pris- 
oners from 22 states besides New York— 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin—were re- 
leased from the jail during Reynolds’ in- 
carceration and are being sought by health 
officers throughout the nation as possible 
smallpox spreaders. 

Medical authorities viewed it as fortu- 
nate that the present outbreak is a mild 
form of the disease—there have been no 
deaths and the principal symptom is mere- 
ly a rash. 





The Selfish Hen 


When a hen is determined to set, noth- 
ing short of a typhoon will stop her. With 
a glint in her eye and an aggressive lift to 
her beak she hunts a nestful of eggs—or 
anything remotely resembling them—and 
plops down for the three weeks required to 
hatch a brood of chicks, ready to fight 
anyone who molests her. 

Poultry growers usually attribute that 
urge to the maternal instinct, but Dr. J. A. 
Loeser, formerly of the University of Ber- 
lin, has another answer. Writing in the is- 
sue of the British weekly Nature that 
reached the United States last week, the 
German psychologist declares it’s due to 
fowl selfishness, nothing more. 

Dr. Loeser’s theory: When a hen ap- 
proaches the “broody” season, feathers fall 
from her underbreast soon after she lays 
an egg. The resultant bald patch is a 
“hatching spot.” Since this area feels hot 
and inflamed—probably stimulated by 


hormones—the hen wants to rest on a cool, 
curved, and smooth surface to relieve the 
irritation. The surface chosen usually hap- 
pens to be an egg, but not necessarily 
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so. To show that cooling, not the maternal 
urge, is the main motive, Dr. Loeser held 
one hen so her breast was immersed in 
cold water. She forgot all about her eggs. 
Another hen deserted the eggs she had 
started on when she found a billiard ball 
was far more comforting as a seat. 





Metrazol: A Peril? 


In hot weather, doctors like to combine 
business and pleasure by holding scien- 
tific sessions at popular seaside resorts. 
Among the meetings held at hotels along 
the Atlantic City boardwalk last week, for 
example, were the annual conventions of the 
American Neurological Association and the 
American Psychopathological Association. 

The neurologists were startled by a re- 
port on the drug metrazol, which is used 
to relieve certain severe forms of insanity 
but has the disadvantage that the con- 
vulsions it produces can so jar a patient’s 
body that spinal vertebrae may be frac- 
tured (Newsweek, May 22). Declaring 
that metrazol produced only temporary 
improvements and might permanently in- 
jure the brain, Dr. Stanley Cobb of Bos- 
ton, vice president of the association, said: 
“I first thought metrazol was grand stuff, 
but I don’t feel so happy about it now.” 

The psychopathologists listened to sev- 
eral papers on suicide. Dr. Merrill Moore 
of Harvard University reported that 
chronic alcoholics rarely attempted sui- 
cide, and that their attempts were more 
often unsuccessful than those of normal 
drinkers and teetotalers . . . Out of every 
four attempted suicides, three are among 
women and one among men, according to 











a paper by Dr. Abraham Myerson of 
Boston. But women are far less likely to 
be successful. “The suicide attempt by a 
woman is a gesture,” said Dr. Myerson. 





The Priests of Lucina 


To the primitive women of ancient 
times, childbirth was an awe-inspiring 
mystery. The nine-month period between 
mating and delivery seemed too long to 
suggest any connection between the two 
events, and Stone Age mothers often at- 
tributed pregnancy to supernatural inter- 
vention or the food they ate. 

How modern obstetrics arose from such 
beliefs is vividly told in Priests or Luctna 
(goddess of childbirth), a book by Dr. 
Palmer Findley of Omaha, Neb., scheduled 
for publication this week. The 71-year-old 
gynecologist, son of a pioneer doctor who 
settled in Western Iowa, presents his 
history by the medium of biographical 
sketches. One of the most readable is that 
of the Greek Hippocrates (459-385 B. C.) 
the “father of medicine” and originator 
of the famous Hippocratic Oath, who with 
comparatively little to go on was often 
surprisingly right in his anatomical deduc- 
tions—and sometimes surprisingly wrong. 
Among other things, he believed the uterus 
was a double-compartment affair that re- 
leased male babies from the right chamber 
and females from the left. 

Soranus, the Roman physician, receives 
long-delayed credit for a remarkably thor- 
ough treatise on gynecology that he wrote 
1,800 years ago—one that has been much 
plagiarized since. Other obstetrical greats 


described by Dr. Findley include the 
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Chamberlens, a British medical family 
which, starting in the seventeenth century 
kept their discovery of childbirth forceps 
a secret for generations (at that time it 
was common practice to keep medical 
discoveries under cover); and the obscurp 
Dr. Charles White (1728-1812), an Eno. 
lish pioneer who—almost a century before 
the germ theory of disease was formed— 
correctly taught that mother-killing child. 
bed fever might be due to contaminated 
hospitals. (Priests or LUCINA, THE Stopy 
or Osstetrics. By Dr. Palmer F indley, 
383 pages, 128,000 words. Bibliography, 
index. Little, Brown, Boston. $5.) 





Critical Scientist 


John Desmond Bernal is professor of 
physics at the University of London, , 
fellow of the Royal Society, and a top- 
ranking student of the atomic structure of 
matter. But in non-laboratory hours the 
38-year-old researcher is known as an ar. 
dent advocate of scientific reforms, an 
four years ago he even inspired a novel 
about a man whose dissatisfaction with the 
organization drove him into retirement, 
Last week, publication in the United 
States of Professor Bernal’s Tue Soca 
Fonction oF Science showed that he was 
still hammering away to bring scientists 
down out of their Ivory Towers. 

The first half of the book is sharply crit 
ical—Bernal attacks dry teaching methods 
and the fact that teaching is mostly con- 
trolled by old men, declares poor organiza- 
tion and duplication of effort waste 50 to 
90 per cent of research funds, and scores 
those scientists who contribute to war im- 
plements (such as gases and explosives), 
yet remain aloof from political and social 
controversy. But in the second half he goes 
utopian in envisaging what science might 
do if uninhibited—it might use bacteria and 
other organisms that combine simple chem- 
icals into complex substances to help men 
synthesize food, and produce cheap clot)- 
ing that could be worn only a few days. 

To the question, “Who’s going to do it?” 
Professor Bernal has a too-ready answer: 
“The U.SS.R.” (THe Soctau Functiox 
or Science. By J. D. Bernal. 416 pages, 
219,000 words. Appendixes, index. Mac- 
millan, New York. $3.50.) 





Stereo Orthoptic 


For years, doctors have treated victims 
of strabismus (cross-eyes or wall-eyes) by 
strengthening the imbalanced muscles re- 
sponsible for their condition. Last week, 
the American Optical Co. announced the 
latest exercising device for the cross-eyel 
—the stereo orthoptic, which gives the al- 
fected eyes a non-fatiguing workout by the 
use of stereoscopic images and a compli- 
cated rigging of lights, mirrors, and lenses. 








*“The Search,” by C. P. Snow, editor of the 
popular British journal Discovery. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, Indianapolis. 1935. 
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Naval Museum exhibit: an unpublished Stephen Decatur letter 





ART 





The Museum Football Built: 
Navy Gets Own Relic Repository 
With Aid of Gate Receipts 


Up till now, the United States Navy has 
never had an official museum, though offi- 
cers and seamen have been considering 
such an institution for more than 100 
years. In 1834, officers of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard organized a “Lyceum” to col- 
lect naval relics and other curios ranging 
from stuffed birds to Egyptian mummies. 
In 1888 the birds and stuffed Egyptians 
were sent to the weird warehouse of his- 
torical miscellany officially known as the 
United States National Museum in Wash- 
ington; while the naval objects went to 
sleepy old Annapolis, Md., seat of the 
United States Naval Academy. 

In the Maryland capital they gathered 
dust in a fashion calculated to bring tears 
to the eyes of the saltiest tar. Supplement- 
ed by a collection from the Boston Naval 
Library and Institute, some, uncrated, 
cluttered up Academy corridors; others 
jammed inadequate showrooms in Mahan 
and Bancroft Halls. But in 1934 Rear Ad- 


miral David Foote Sellers became Acad- 
emy superintendent and—with full support 
from President Roosevelt, a former Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy—wangled 
$150,000 from the Navy Athletic Associa- 
tion and an additional $50,000 from the 
Naval Institute. 

During June Week at the Academy, a 
pressed-brick and granite edifice on Mary- 
land Avenue, near the main gate to the 
Academy grounds, opened to the public 
without ceremony. Few visitors realized 
the nation’s first official naval museum 
had been built largely with gate receipts 
of Army-Navy football games. 

The sea anchor of “Old Ironsides” (the 
USS. Constitution), which looks like a 
huge open umbrella frame, is there. So is 
the sword Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry used at the Battle of Lake Erie 
(“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours”)—a gift from Perry Belmont. So 
are the sextant and case and two dented 
corselets worn by John Paul Jones, who is 
buried a stone’s throw away in the marble 
crypt of the Academy Chapel. 

Of interest to art lovers are three color- 
less oil profile portraits of Commodores 
Jacob Jones, Stephen Decatur, and 
Charles Stewart by Thomas Sully. These 
three “ghost” portraits have puzzled art 
historians for years, but Capt. H. A. Bald- 


ridge, curator of the museum, discovered 
the pictures were intended for the guid- 
ance of engravers who made Congressional 
Medals of Honor for the War of 1812 
heroes. 

Chief attraction in the 98- by 48-foot 
main exhibit hall is the $1,000,000 collec- 
tion of 108 British ship models assembled 
by the late Henry Huddleston Rogers, 
Standard Oil millionaire. Some of the most 
elaborate of these were carved from bone 
during the Napoleonic wars by French 
prisoners detained at Dartmoor, near the 
English Annapolis. Upstairs, more than 
1,200 naval medals presented by Dr. Mal- 
colm Storer vie for the visitor’s attention 
with the Beverly G. Robinson collection of 
69 rare naval prints. Flags—including the 
personal standard of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria-Hungary—rare naval 
books, uniforms, and letters commemorate 
other Navy great from Decatur to Dewey 
of Manila Bay. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Tarzan Jr. Joins Tarzan Sr. 
in a New Ape-Man Thriller 


Since Elmo Lincoln brought Tarzan to 
the screen in 1918, and more particularly 
since 1932 when sound films and Johnny 
Weissmuller made the Ape Man vocal, un- 
counted mothers have shut their eyes and 
ears as breast-beating and wahooing small 
sons scrambled precariously through the 
backyard apple tree. Tarzan Finns a Son 
should give a new impetus to this arboreal 
activity. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s fourth 
film in this series—and the first in three 
years—not only returns Weissmuller as 
Tarzan and Maureen O'Sullivan as his tree 
mate, Jane, but gets out on a limb with a 
Tarzan Jr. 

Played by John Sheffield, an athletic 
and ingratiating 5-year-old whose only pre- 
vious acting experience was in the Pacific 
Coast and Broadway productions of “On 
Borrowed Time,” Tarzan the younger is 
stranded in the African jungle much as 
was the original Tarzan when Edgar Rice 
Burroughs created him in 1912. Sole sur- 
vivor of a plane crash in which both his 
titled and wealthy parents are killed, a 
baby is rescued by Cheeta, the chimpan- 
zee, and brought to Tarzan’s jungle pent- 
house. Jane adopts the baby; Tarzan, with 
his chronic inability to master polysylla- 
bles, christens him Boy; and as Boy grows 
up, crown prince of his foster father’s do- 
main, he swings, swims, and yells—a dia- 
pered edition of the loin-clothed king of 
the jungle. 

Along comes a safari, headed by Boy’s 
cousins (scheming to do him out of an in- 
heritance) , and Cyril Hume’s script pro- 
ceeds to crown the implausibilities of his 
previous efforts in Tarzan’s behalf. Frieda 
Inescort, Ian Hunter, Henry Stephenson, 


























THEATER WEEK 





Next season will see two new 
plays by the author of “Shadow and 
Substance” and “The White Steed.” 
One, upon which he is still working at 
his roost on the outskirts of Scottish 
Glasgow (a quizzical habitat for any 
kind of Irishman) will not be ready un- 
til early in August, but the other is 
completed and in the hands of its pro- 
ducer. Its title is Kryprep. 

Wholly unlike either of his antecedent 
exhibits, Paul Vincent Carroll’s latest 
drama deals not with clerics and the 
church of Ireland, not with gentle vi- 
sionaries or crusaders against moral 
obliquity, but with the lust and passion 
of love, with the rout of the artist in a 
world of what he calls Main Streets, 
and with a consanguinity of souls and 
spirits deeper than that of blood. 

The beginning of the play, laid near 
Altmoran, gives us the mutual passion 
and dreams of Dermot O’Regan, an ob- 
scure revolutionary artist, and Mary 
Griffin, an ironmonger’s daughter. The 
manifold fates conspire against the 
twain, against the artist who has showed 
the girl “the flower signs and trees in 
pain and the kindred in all things that 
struggle out of shadow into the light,” 
against the girl who would sacrifice all 
for a son they might have together. 
They are defeated, parted, and O’Regan 
—sinking into dissolution with a foul 
and illiterate country female—goes to 
his self-made death. 

Twenty-five years pass, and the Mary 
Griffin of the far and romantic yester- 
day is the wife of a respectable little 
grocer and the mother, by him, of a son 
Michael. Into their household comes a 
young man. His name, Dermot O’Re- 
gan, the bastard of Mary’s youthful 
lover and the low country wench. The 
drab schoolmaster son of Mary bids of 
her: “Mother, why are you always star- 
ing out of that eternal window as if 
your whole being was lost somewhere? 
What are you always watching, moth- 
er?” To which she answers: “Some of 
the thousands of things that Dermot 
O’Regan says have no names.” 

The play proceeds now gradually to 
draw the changing emotional and psy- 
chical relations between Mary and the 
two boys. Though Mary is maternally 
solicitous of her son, there is that in him 
which does not seize her full rapproche- 
ment. And Dermot knows it—“I don’t 


Carroll’s New One 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


know how; it is beyond me yet .. . but 
I know you to the heart as if—as if you 
were my mother and not his.” Event 
follows upon event and with each pass- 
ing moment the spirits of Mary and the 
bastard Dermot grow closer and closer. 
In him she sees again the high, wild 
dreaming, the wild, high ideal of the 
Dermot O’Regan of her first love, and 
he in turn feels in her the sympathy and 
pride and inner glory that should have 
been his own mother’s. But Mary is 
alone in her understanding of him. To 
the world and the life outside he re- 
mains the spiritual outcast that his 
father was. That world, which permits 
him “to burn out like a torch in the 
dark,” that life, “a Saint damned by 
the animals she gives birth to,” seek to 
deaden the thunder that rolls loud in 
the clouds which garland his head: 
“The Earth and Heaven reflect each 
other, and both are in the hands of the 
Democrats, the men your son cham- 
pions! You should have been my moth- 
er. Is that son of yours worth it? Is that 
man of yours worth it?” To which 
Mary: “Yes, they are worth it. You call 
Bob an animal, but an animal can be 
kindly. You call Michael blind, but 
there are five senses, and sight is only 
one of them . . . You hate intensely, 
Dermot, and your hate consumes you. 
You say you love beauty, but any fool 
can love beauty because it is so easy. 
But how easy is it to love what you 
hate? Tell me that.” 

Dermot’s relentless will cannot be 
denied him, however, and the flame of 
his fire that would illumine the artist’s 
place in the world brings him its penalty 
from the safe and prosaic multitude. He 
is jailed, still defiant, and he briefly es- 
capes, still defiant. To the house of 
Mary he returns, drawn by the kindred 
that outlasts the kindred of blood. As 
Mary stretches out her arms slowly to 
him he bends down, his eyes raised to 
hers: “Aye, your son, born of a secret 
womb... They will give him, Michael, 
fame and a name because he is of them, 
but they will put me in a dark place 
with madmen and I shall die dreaming 
of wild free things. Woman, you are 
blessed, but as yet they do not. know. 
Some day, someone with your eyes and 
brow will give birth to a great leader, 
and he'll have a silver voice and a 


golden sword. But not yet . . . not yet 


. .. God still dreams on. . .” 


—) 

























Tarzan and his mate find a son 


and Henry Wilcoxon manage the support. 
ing roles, exhibiting an understandable em. 
barrassment. Nevertheless, the film su. 
passes its predecessors in thrills. 

There is, of course, a thundering rescue 
scene with the Tarzans Sr. and Jr. focus. 
ing a horde of elephants and monkeys om 
the Zambeles who are about to tortur 
Jane and the Englishmen; the usual excel. 
lent animal sequences; and some expertly 
presented scenes of underwater swimming 
in which young Sheffield comes off a good 
second to the Olympic swimming chan- 
pion. As frankly illogical as it is zoological, 
“Tarzan Finds a Son” should amuse even 
serious movie-goers. Youngsters and the 
indulgent will find it as much fun as the 
barrel of chimpanzees who aren’t above 
stealing an occasional scene. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Cioups Over Evrore (Columbia): 
Produced in England, this is an easygoing, 
talkative spy story concerning the efforts 
of a Scotland Yard inspector to solve the 
strange disappearances of new bombing 
planes on their test flights. Although the 
mystery is nil and the action limited to 
bang-up climax, Laurence Olivier and Vs 
lerie Hobson are excellent in romantic 
roles, and Ralph Richardson—whose fine 
work in such films as “South Riding” and 
“The Citadel” has made him increasingly 
popular in this country—gives a delightful 
impersonation of a whimsical Scotland 
Yarder. George Curzon, George Merritt, 
Sandra Storme. 


6,000 Enemies (Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er): A fighting district attorney (Walter 
Pidgeon) is framed by a racketeer and 
sentenced to a penitentiary filled with mei 
he has put behind the bars. This is a com- 
petent reshuffling of the standard prison 
melodramatics, with the inevitable jal 
break and plenty of incidental excitemet! 
Rita Johnson, Nat Pendleton, Harold Hi- 
ber, Paul Kelly. 
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nd Vo- If your taste is for dryer drinks, learn to say 
— Fleischmann’s. 

se Tne 

g” . Here is a gin made to suit the American taste. 
asingl| 

_ Fleischmann’s is not a liqueur type gin. 

20 

Merntt, It is extra dry—not sweet. 

1-May- That’s why we believe you'll prefer it asa 
; pe cocktail gin as well as for Rickeys and Collins’. 
7 Made by America’s oldest gin distiller— the 


prison spirits, every drop, are Fleischmann distilled Try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin for 
le jal your sloe gin drinks. 65 Proof 


‘ement. 


Id Hu- 


from grain to bottle. 


Copyright 1939, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Baseball’s Centennial: 
Cooperstown Pageant Venerates 
Doubleday, Its Founder 


Maj.Gen. Abner Doubleday* (see cover) 
was a Union Army hero of the Civil War. 
When he was buried in 1893 amid military 
fanfare, eulogists recalled that he had been 
cited for aiming the first gun in defense of 
Fort Sumter in 1861 and again for his 
leadership of the Federal army in the first 
days of fighting at Gettysburg in 1863. 
But until fourteen years later, no one 
seemed to remember the thing that per- 
petuates Abner Doubleday’s fame today: 
the fact that he is recognized as the father 
of baseball and was a star catcher in his 
own right. 

On Monday of this week, baseball’s fan- 
dom and officialdom gathered in Coopers- 
town, N.Y. (Doubleday’s home), to set 
historical perspective right and celebrate 
the 100th birthday of the game. The quiet 
village of 3,000 inhabitants, heretofore 
chiefly distinguished as the site of James 
Fenimore Cooper’s “Leatherstocking Tales,” 
was host to an estimated 10,000 persons. 

All major-league baseball players took a 
day off from regular work. In many in- 
stances, however, it turned out to be a bus- 
man’s holiday, for each team dispatched 
two players to go to Cooperstown. Post- 
master General James A. Farley put on 
sale the first baseball stamp ever issued— 
picturing boy sand-lotters. Bands led 
parades; newsreel cameras whirred; radio 
broadcasters narrated, and Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis, the silver-topped czar of 
baseball, set off a stream of speech making. 

Following this, Ford Frick, National 
League president, teamed up with William 
Harridge, American League boss, in cutting 
red, white, and blue ribbons across the door 
of the Cooperstown Museum. Inside hung 
plaques of the dozen stars elected by the 
nation’s baseball writers to niches in the 
Hall of Fame—Cy Young, Willie Keeler, 
Nap Lajoie, Honus Wagner, Christy 
Mathewson, Ty Cobb, Eddie Collins, Wal- 
ter Johnson, Tris Speaker, Pete Alexander, 
George Sisler, and Babe Ruth. 

Later in the afternoon, high-school boys 
demonstrated “town ball’”—the Colonial 
game from which baseball developed. Then 
two teams of soldiers from Governors 
Island gave a view of 1850 baseball, with 
its handlebar mustaches and _ shoe-long 
trousers. Finally, Bill Klem, whose 35 years 
of service makes him the oldest present- 
day umpire, took the field and umped a 
game between two “chosen sides” of major 
leaguers, picked alternately as they are on 
the sand lots. An all-star team captained 


*Abner Doubleday was a great-great-great 
uncle of Nelson Doubleday, president of 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., book publishers. 
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HONUS WAGNER 
LOUISVILLE, N.L.,1897-1899. 
PITTSBURGH, N.L..1900-1017 

THE GREATEST SHORTSTOP IN BASEBALL | 
HISTORY. BORN CARNEGIE, PA.,FEB.24,\a7 | 
KNOWN TO FAME AS"HONUS™ “HANS” Any | 

"THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. RETIRED IN 1917, | 

“HAVING SCORED MORE RUNS.MADFE MORE | 
HITS AND STOLEN MORE BASES THan | 
ANY OTHER PLAYER IN THE HISTORY 
OF HIS LEAGUE 
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by Honus Wagner took an early lead and 
defeated Eddie Collins’ group by a score of 
4-2, 











Historical 


In point of proven fact, both the year 
chosen to celebrate baseball’s 100th anni- 
versary and the place may have been 
wrong. No historian delved deeply into the 
matter until 1907, when an investigating 
committee led by A. G. Mills, former 
president of the National League, went 
into a researching huddle. The committee 
= “4 discovered that the earliest known diagram 
| EDWARD" TR W BREDCE COLLINS of a baseball diamond was drawn by 
| PHIDPADEL PHA EHTCACO Doubleday in Cooperstown in 1839 (when 

rhewigs ue Salgecis A aia intneee he was a West Point cadet) and concluded 
| nes SEG NS Bast WA RAND ALSOAS that he was the logical one to venerate as 
| FIELD CAPTAIN: BATTED*S335 DURING the game’s parent. 
| WAGOR BEAEUE CAREER .SEEOND ONLY There’s undisputed evidence, however, 
fo TY COBB 1N MODERN BASE STEALING: that baseball of a sort was played long 

eee ee before Doubleday. In one of his letters, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes described the game 
at Harvard in 1829. Frank Menke, sports 
historian, contends that baseball evolved 
from the English games of cricket and 
rounders. From cricket developed one o’ 
cat or town ball. But it was Doubleday, 
everyone agrees, who did more than any- 
one else to change the rules of town ball to 
a game bearing a marked resemblance to 
the baseball of today, and he therefore de- 
serves recognition as baseball’s founder. In 
town ball, it had been permissible to put 
a batter or base runner out by “soaking” 
him with the ball. Doubleday eliminated 
“soaking” and laid out the three bases 
relative to their present positions. 











Chronological 

Here are some of the top spots or base- 
ball history: 

1859. The first college game. The score: 
Amherst, 66—Williams, 32 . . . Batter no 
longer out on first bounce. Ball had to be 
caught on fly. 

1860. The first baseball-minded Presi- 
dent. When notified of his nomination, 
Abraham Lincoln, who was taking part in 
a game, is reported to have said: “They'll 
have to wait a few minutes until I make 
another base hit.” 

1869. The first all-salaried team, Cincin- 
nati’s Red Stockings, toured the country. 
With George Wright, shortstop, receiving 
the top salary of $1,400, the team took on 
all comers and played 79 games without a 
loss . . . In the same year, the first glove 
was developed. Allison, Cincinnati catcher, 
who injured the palm of his left hand, cut 
off fingers of an ordinary street glove and 
used it as a protector. 

1919. The first major scandal. Eight 
Chicago White Sox players—Jackson, 
Cicotte, Gandil, Williams, McMullen, Ris- 
berg, Weaver, and Felsh—were barred for 
throwing World Series to Cincinnati. Judge 
Landis was hired to restore the public’s 
confidence. 

1935. Once again baseball passed a mile- 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
stone in Cincinnati, when the Reds intro- 
duced night baseball in the majors—an in- 
novation paying increasingly large divi- 
dends to both owners and fans (see Sport 
Week) . 
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Wide Open Golf 

When Roland Hancock wanted only a 
pair of 5s to win the 1928 Open but took 
two 6s, presenting Johnny Farrell and 
Bobby Jones with a first-place tie, that 
was ranked as the all-American blow-up 
of golf. But his explosion was surpassed last 
Saturday by Sam Snead, the experts’ choice 
as the best swinger in the game today. 

Snead, too, needed only a pair of 5s, on 
the Spring Mill course at the Philadelphia 
Country Club, and the title valued at 
350,000 ($1,000 cash, plus bonuses from 
endorsements, radio contracts, syndicate 
rights, and personal appearances) was his 
for the taking. He got his first 5, but then, 
while 10,000 gaped in stunned silence, he 
ended with a dufferish 8. 

Thus soaring to a 286 total for 72 holes, 
Slammin’ Sam finished a stroke behind 
Marvin (Bud) Ward, Spokane amateur 
who landed in fourth place, and two 
strokes back of three star pros who tied 
for first place with 284 shots apiece— 
Byron Nelson, Craig Wood, and Denny 
Shute. (Not since Francis Ouimet, the 
Boston caddy, tied Harry Vardon and Ted 
Ray, English pros, at Brookline, Mass., in 
1913—and then beat them—had a trio 
ever tied in the Open.) 

Next day, when Nelson, Wood, and 
Shute went out to settle matters, Shute 
eliminated himself with a 76. Wood, lead- 
ing Nelson by a stroke on the final hole, 
hit a wild second shot which struck Bob 
Moseman, a spectator, on the head, 
knocked him out, and bounded back on 
the fairway. But the blond bomber 
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As they finished in golf's Open: 
Nelson (champ); Wood, 2; Shute, 3 





Hit Pin 5 TIMES 


in succession from 400 yards 





It takes a perfectly made ball to 
stand the cruel, impartial gaff of 
Acushnet’s Demonstration Ma- 
chine tests. For this scientifically- 
designed machine was literally 
hand-built to assure perfection 
— perfection of swing and per- 
fection of timing. You can’t 
play like this machine but the 
machine can show you as noth- 
ing else can in the world, 
whether or not the ball you 
play is capable of true flight, 
real distance, putting accuracy 
and taking punishment. This 


year switch to Acushnet Bal!s. 








Sales are increasing by the hun- 
dreds of thousands without bally- 
hoo or endorsements — sheerly 


on playing merit. Ask your Pro. 





GOLF’S GREATEST HIT SHOW 


The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
country annually to prove that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300. . . 400 
.. . 500-yard drives; 150-yard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls — 
guillotine tests — compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it. 





ACUSHNET BALLS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH PRO SHOPS 





Titleist Tie Bedford Tie Green Ray 5@ce 
For Experts Only The ball that can take it Pinnacle 35e 








Tomorrow my sales 
will begin to soar 
.--Lhanks to 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Air Conditioning! 





Ask Frigidaire 
TO PROVE THE PROFITS 
of Air Conditioning 
for Your Business 


@ Frigidaire’s “Investment Value Anal- 
ysis” takes the mystery out of air con- 
ditioning by showing you its profit 
possibilities for your business, with data 
you supply. 

It reveals these important facts: 
Amount of air conditioning you need, 
owning and operating costs, sales and 
efficiency increase necessary to pay a 
profit. . . increase in net profit you can 
reasonably expect. 

In addition, you'll discover that Frigid- 
aire Unit Air Conditioners make profits 
greater by eliminating costly duct runs 
and building alterations—by giving you 
more cooling per watt of current used. 


Demand the Proof...Act Now! 


Phone nearest Frigidaire or Delco- 
Frigidaire dealer today. Look for his 
name under “Air Conditioning” in your 
classified telephone book. Or wire col- 
lect to Frigidaire Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, Dept. NWS6-19, Dayton, Ohio, for 
representative to call. No obligation. 


FRIGIDAIRE 
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couldn’t press his luck. After Nelson 
dropped an 8-foot putt for a 68, Wood 
missed a 5-footer for a 67 and the Open 
championship. So they were still tied. 
Playing off again Monday, Nelson—a 
Texas pro now employed at Reading, Pa. 
—took command from the start and held 
it. His 70 walloped Wood, golf’s perennial 
runner-up, by three strokes—an undra- 
matic climax to one of the most thrill- 
packed championships ever played. 





SPORT SQUIBS 


Otympics: Meeting in London, the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee voted the 
1944 games to London and switched the 
1940 winter Olympics from Switzerland to 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany, where 
they were held in 1936. The reason for 
taking the winter games from Switzerland 
was a dispute over skiing. The I.0.C. re- 
fused to allow ski instructors to compete 
as amateurs and plans to reduce the sport 
from a competitive to an exhibition status 
next year. This seemed like heresy to the 
Swiss, who regard skiing almost as a re- 
ligion. 


Track: The day before sailing from 
England to the United States for his mile 
run against Glenn Cunningham at Prince- 
ton, N.J., June 17, Sydney Wooderson 
hoofed three-quarters of a mile in under 
three minutes, the first man ever to do so. 
Wooderson’s time was 2:59.5. 


Poxo: The 20,000 who last Sunday half- 
filled the blue grandstands at International 
Field in Westbury, Long Island, saw what 
they expected to see. The same United 
States polo foursome of Mike Phipps, 
Tommy Hitchcock Jr., Stewart Iglehart, 
and Winston Guest who had defeated the 
British quartet the previous week (NEws- 
WEEK, June 12) fulfilled predictions by 
riding through them again to win the sec- 
ond and decisive contest for the Westches- 
ter Cup, 9 goals to 4. 
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81 Melodious Madcaps: 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians Reach 
New Peak in 20-Year Climb 


Some twenty-odd years ago, in the little 
Pennsylvania town of Tyrone, four young 
men decided to raise pocket money by 
forming a dance band. Two of them were 
brothers—Fred and Tom Waring, who 
played the banjo and piano. Fred Buck was 
also a_ banjoist. Poley McClintock 
whammed drums and cymbals. 

At first the four-piece orchestra made 
hardly enough to be worth-while. But the 
boys kept strumming and thumping away 
and in a year or so were averaging $10 
weekly. By 1921, with several other boys 
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added to the orchestra, they were touriy 
the country as far as Detroit. By 1924 they 
really got going with a novelty numbe 
called “Collegiate.” Dressed in knickers 
loud-striped sweaters, and big flowing hoy, 
ties, they put themselves definitely on the 
entertainment map as collegiate hot stuf 
The following year they broke into Harold 
Lloyd’s picture “The Freshman” nj 
started the fad for bell-bottomed trouser, 

Thenceforth they were made. As Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians, they appeared jy 
one of the first big movie musicals—‘Syp. 
copation”—in 1929. In 1932 they were , 
six-month hit at the Roxy Theater. In 1933 
they sold Old Gold cigarettes on the radio, 
and in 1934 they started a three-year radio 
engagement for the Ford Motor Co. Last 
year they were on the air again, this time 
for Bromo-Quinine. 

Between the band’s radio contracts and 
movie engagements—it starred in “Varsity 
Show” in 1937—it was making personal ap. 
pearances on hotel roofs and in theaters— 
holding crowds not only with an unusual 
orchestra that could sing as well as play 
but with impromptu gags and general mad- 
capping that added bounce and zest to the 
musical program. 

Next week three of the four original 
members of Waring’s “Banjazztra” col- 
legiate orchestra (Fred Buck is dead) will 
climb another rung of the long ladder 
they’ve mounted during their score of 
years as entertainers. The group, which has 
grown into an 81-piece orchestra and glee 
club (whose combined effect is called a 
“vochestra”) climbs into the biggest money 
of its whole radio career—a reputed figure 
of around $20,000 weekly. Beginning June 
19, working under a two-year contract for 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., the boys 
will appear for Chesterfield cigarettes five 
times a week, Monday through Friday. 

Their fifteen-minute show will go on the 
air at 7 o’clock (E.D.T.) each evening, 
novel hour for a big-name orchestra. Inc- 
dentally, this new NBC Red Network pm- 
gram will fill the spot that was held for 
years by “Amos ’n’ Andy,” now on CBS. 

And as a preliminary to celebration of 
his climb to a new notch, Fred Waring 
celebrated a personal anniversary last week 
—his 39th birthday (he was born in Ty- 
rone on June 9, 1900). 

The head madcap of 81 melodious mad- 
caps is a small, dark man with wavy hair 
and blue eyes. Married and the father of 
three young children, he winters in a Park 
Avenue duplex penthouse, summers in a 
lodge at Shawnee-on-Delaware (where the 
whole orchestra romps during vacations), 
and spends the rest of his time, winter and 
summer, in his Broadway offices that o- 
cupy a whole floor in the theatrical district. 

The offices not only serve as headquat- 
ters for the Pennsylvanians and a corps of 
58 additional workers (band arrangers, 
etc.) but for two Waring side lines. One 
a music-publishing business, called Words 
and Music, that specializes in glee-club ar- 
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rangements popularized by the Pennsyl- 
yanians. The other, a hobby, has grown 
into a sizable business. It is the Waring 
Mixer—an electric churn that will turn you 
out an icy frappé while you look at it. He 
has already sold 60,000. 











FOURTH ESTATE 





British Press Policy Sets Off 
McCormick-Lord Camrose Spat 


There was a time in American journal- 
ism when editors kept six-shooters on their 
desks, flogged one another with horse- 
whips, and wrote such nasty cracks as 
“The editor of The Clarion is a drunken 
horsethief who was ridden out of Podunk 
on a rail in 1869.” That tendency largely 
disappeared with growth of the newspaper 
business into a conservative industry, but 
the spirit of it has survived sufficiently 


| for one of the biggest American publishers 


to be carrying on a personal squabble at the 
moment with an equally important Briton. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick of The 
Chicago Tribune started it off at the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion convention in New York nearly two 
months ago (NEWSWEEK, May 8) with his 
minority report on relations between bar 
and Fourth Estate. Cautioning the United 
States courts against restrictions on the 
press, Colonel McCormick held British 
newspapers up as a horrible example: “I 
will assert that the press is not now, and 
never has been, free in England, that 
where Parliament has failed to impose a 
sufficient gag, the courts have found oné 
... An individual in a crowd drew a pistol 
at the passing of King Edward VIII. 
Many people saw the incident; many 
cameras photographed it . . . And then 
the English publishers of this fact were 
haled into court on the specious pretense 
that publishing this story might prejudice 
the defendant’s rights.” 

A fortnight ago, Lord Camrose, publish- 
er of The London Daily Telegraph and 
The Morning Post, struck back. In a long 
letter to Colonel McCormick and Editor 
& Publisher, trade journal of the Ameri- 
can press, Camrose wrote: “The news of 
the attempt, together with photographs, 
was published in full in every newspaper 
in the land . . . The only legal action 
taken in the matter was against two 
London newspapers which [published] 
statements alleging that the accused man 
was subject to drinking bouts which sent 
him crazy. These newspapers were .. . 
fined £1,000 each for publishing matter 
calculated to prejudice a fair trial . . . 
The press in England is as free as it is 
im America or in any other part of the 
world.” 

Last week, replying in Editor & Publish- 
er, McCormick snorted: “As to the ac- 
counts of the incident, it would seem 















It's grand 
being able to keep 


Cool and Healthy 
so easy! 


Yes, the 







Frigidaire Portable Air Conditioner 
makes work...sleep...play a pleasure 
at cost of only few cents daily! 


@ Protect your family and yourself 
from the torment of hot summer heat 
that saps strength and destroys com- 
fort! Install a Frigidaire Portable Air 
Conditioner and find out how enjoyable 
it is to work, sleep, play, cool and re- 
freshed. This full-sized, efficient air con- 
ditioner automatically circulates cool, 
dry, filtered air at extremely low cost. It 
removes tobacco smoke, excludes out- 
side noises, provides finger-tip control 
of amount of cooling and direction of 
air-flow. It’s quickly installed and easily 
moved. Best of all, it’s so reliable that 
you are protected for 5 years against 


any service expense on its current- 
saving Frigidaire Meter- Miser, the 
simplest cooling mechanism ever built! 


Beat the Heat— Act Now! 


Keep fit by keeping cool this summer! 
It takes only a moment for you to get 
the facts from your nearest Frigidaire 
or Delco-Frigidaire dealer. Look for 
his phone number under “Air Condi- 
tioning” in your classified telephone 
book. Or wire collect to Frigidaire Air 
Conditioning Division, Dept. NWL6-19, 
Dayton, Ohio, asking for representative 
to call. No obligation at all. 


eIT PAYS TO KEEP COOL!=—Phone or Wire Today! 
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today! 
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evident that your ideas of publication ‘in 
full detail’ are somewhat restricted in 
view of your action in printing nothing 
about the abdication of the same King... 
I am ... astonished at your impudence in 
injecting yourself into a controversy which 
does not concern you in any way.” 














The U. S. London Times 


Unprecedented as was the visit of the 
British King and Queen to the United 
States last week (see page 15), it was no 
more unusual than the arrival of The 
London Times on American newsstands 
the same day. 

Printed in London and brought over 
on the Aquitania, the 13,000 copies of 
The Times’ United States Number con- 
signed to the American News Co. sold 
out at 5 cents each in three hours, and 
speculators got as high as $1 a copy. 
Meanwhile, the New York office of The 
Times cabled frantically for more. The 
reply: 10,700 more copies will be on sale 
in New York June 21. 

Behind a full-page cover photomontage 
of London and New York (sponsored by 
RCA and Cable & Wireless Ltd. with 
“God-speed and all success to Their 
Majesties,” the 32 pages that caused all 
the furor contain articles on the World’s 
Fairs, education, travel, business, racial 
problems, art, and countless other sub- 
jects. 
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Safety and Numbers: Boom 


in Air Travel Sets Records 


The air lines are enjoying the biggest 
travel boom in their history. For the first 
four months of 1939 passenger travel was 
25.2 per cent ahead of a year ago. Pre- 
liminary figures for May set the gain over 
May 1938 for the country as a whole at 
some 35 per cent. American Airlines, now 
the country’s biggest and busiest domestic 
operator, last week reported a passenger- 
mileage for May of 17,900,737—a gain of 
43.1 per cent over 1938. 

Explanations are not hard to find: (1) 
Air-line operations in the United States 
were five times as safe in the last half of 
1938 as they were in the last half of 1937 
and continued through the spring at the 
same high levels of safety.* (2) General 





*During the last six months of 1937 one 
passenger was killed for every 15,115,942 
passenger-miles of air travel. In the same period 
of 1938 the index rose to 76,645,172 passenger- 
miles per fatality. From Dec. 21, 1938, to Mar. 
20, 1939, the index stood at 64,081,025 passen- 
ger-miles. The safety efforts of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, government expenditures of 
$5,000,000 for navigation aids, and the air 
lines’ agreement not to force the weather are 
largely responsible for this record. 
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business conditions have been better this 
year than last. (3) Two World’s Pair 
opened at opposite ends of the country. 
(4) The air lines have added steadily 
to their schedules until they are offering 
at least 20 per cent more service to 
the traveling public than at this time last 
year. 

Other factors back this traffic promise 
that 1939 will be air transport’s brightest 
year. Eleven of the country’s eighteen 
operators have applied to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority for better air-mail pay. 
So far only one decision has been rendered, 
but that one—the clear-cut case of a small 
company that badly needed an increase— 
boosted Mid-Continent Airlines’ rate from 
3311/3 cents a mile to 38 cents and is 
interpreted as a good omen for all the ap- 
plications. Meanwhile, 24 different compa- 
nies have petitioned the C.A.A. for 14,000 
route miles of new air lines. Present total: 
about 35,000 miles. 





Sarabia’s Requiem 


In the heat of a Washington morning 
on June 7, Capt. Francisco Sarabia, newly 
crowned “Lindbergh of Mexico,” took of 
for home to receive acclaim for his record- 
breaking nonstop flight from Mexico City 
to New York in 10 hours 48 minutes 
May 25 (Newsweek, June 5). As Sarabia 
pointed the snub nose of his five-year-old 
speed plane southward toward Virginia, 
something happened. The overloaded ship 
splashed into the muddy Potomac from 
a scant 50-foot altitude. A small crowd 
that included the aviator’s wife, son, and 
brother watched in horror as hasty—and 
futile—rescue efforts were made. 

Next day a Mexico City newspapet 
published rumors that sabotage was I 
sponsible for Sarabia’s death. Angry stl- 
dents gathered in the streets. A vendor 
yelled: “The Gringos killed him!” While 
200 police protected the United States 
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Embassy, @ mob stoned the American 
School. Mexican Foreign Minister Eduar- 
do Hay hastily issued a denunciation of 
anti-American demonstrations as “stupid,” 
and he thanked United States officials for 
their cooperation and expressions of sym- 
pathy. : : 

As demonstrations continued, Washing- 
ton announced that a huge “super flying 
fortress” would carry Sarabia’s body back 
to Mexico City, with a personal message 
of condolence from President Roosevelt 
to President Cardenas. 

Even that good-neighborly token failed 
to appease the mobs. On its landing Sun- 
day the American bomber was the target 
of a shower of mud and stones at the 
Mexico City airport. While 500 police 
surrounded the plane, others arrested 40 
rioters. Elsewhere in the city, clashes took 
place. The biggest was a fight between 50 
Americans and 500 Mexicans at a football 
game in the National Stadium. 
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Lip Readers: Five Women Star 
in Test That Includes a Joke 


An estimated 18,000,000 Americans have 
Sgulty hearing, but comparatively few are 
born deaf and are hence mute. Many are 
“deafened adults,” deprived of perfect 
hearing by disease or accident during their 
lifetimes. Knowing language, they are far 
from hopeless: they can “hear” through in- 
struments or by lip reading. Good lip read- 
ing takes lots of practice, and last week 
five experts who had practiced long and 
hard matched skills in a lip-reading cham- 
pionship tournament. 

The occasion was the eastern-zone con- 
ference of the American Society for the 


| Hard of Hearing* in the George Washing- 


ton Hotel, New York. The society’s offi- 
cers, articulating carefully, whispered into 
a microphone. Since none spoke above a 
murmur, normal delegates heard little. 
Most deaf delegates listened through ear- 
phones wired to their chairs. But those 
near the dais scorned mechanical devices 
and read the orators’ lips. 

All five lip-reading finalists were women. 
(Men hesitate to admit deafness.) In turn, 
each entered the banquet hall alone and, 
with no “hearing” medium except her eyes, 
stood before the examiners. They “lis- 
tened” to five statements (e.g., “Col. 
Charles Lindbergh is now on a tour of the 
chief aviation centers”), then answered 
two questions about each (“Who is on 
tour? What is he visiting?”) . They lip read 
along joke (about a politician’s addressing 
Swedes in English, then unwittingly ap- 
Plauding a translation of his own ha- 








] *The society’s 6,000 members dislike the mis- 
eading word “deaf,” for few have lost their 
earmg completely. 
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rangue) and directions to a doctor’s office 
and repeated whatever they had managed 
to catch. The scoring was practical; con- 
testants got credit if they missed a few 
words but understood the sense. 

Winner: Mrs. J. B. De Foreest of the 
Newark, N.J., society, elderly and white- 
haired, who was so relaxed that she 
laughed heartily at the joke. Hard of hear- 
ing for twenty years, she had no trouble 
detecting difficult sounds, like k and hard 
g, formed in the throat, and n, t, and d, 
inside the mouth. Mrs. De Forrest was 
given a silver loving cup, but had to hand 
it back: someone had blundered and sent 
the national championship trophy instead 
of the eastern-zone cup. 








Honoris Causa 


Every June, famous men lend prestige 
to college commencement ceremonies by 
sitting on speakers’ platforms and accept- 
ing honorary degrees. As the main gradua- 
tion season opened last week, the academic 
accolade came to these notables: 

Wiuu1am S. Knupsen, self - educated 
president of the General Motors Corp., got 
two encomiums—a Doctor of Engineer- 
ing degree (D. Eng.) from the University 
of Detroit; and a second D. Eng. from 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N.J. 

To J. Encar Hoover, the chief G-man, 
Georgetown University of Washington 
granted an LL.D. 

Postmaster GENERAL JAMES A. Far- 
LEY, a Roman Catholic, received an LL.D. 
(his seventh honorary degree) from Hen- 
drix College, a Methodist school at Con- 
way, Ark. 

Grover A. WHALEN took enough time 
from his job as top executive of the New 
York World’s Fair to accept an LL.D. 
from New York University. 

Joseru P. Kennepy, United States Am- 
bassador in London, was handed an LL.D. 
by Earl Baldwin of Bewdley, ex-Prime 
Minister of Britain, now Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. Since he reached 
London last year, Kennedy has also re- 
ceived LL.D.’s from the Universities of 
Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. 

Dr. Epvarp Benes, ex- President of 
Czecho-Slovakia and University of Chi- 
cago lecturer on foreign affairs, won an 
LL.D. from Columbia University. 





Todhunter Merger 


If Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt were not 
its semi-active vice principal, the Tod- 
hunter School might be just another excel- 
lent elementary and high school for New 
York subdebutantes. Last week its princi- 
pal, Marion Dickerman, privately told par- 
ents that Todhunter pupils and teachers 
(presumably including Mrs. Roosevelt) 
would soon merge with those of the pro- 
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gressive Dalton Schools. Todhunter is eager 
for the merger because it moves into much- 
needed space in Dalton’s ultramodern 
plant nine blocks north on East 89th 
Street. Dalton is equally interested because 
Todhunter’s 80 students will help fill its 
building and because it also gains prestige. 
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Briton Attacks Britain: 
Reed’s ‘Insanity Fair’ Sequel 
Denounces Foreign Policy 


On the night of Mar. 11, 1938, Douglas 
Reed, Vienna correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times, scribbled away at his desk as 
St. Stephen’s bells ticked off the last sec- 
onds of his 43rd year. The wartime flyer 
and former secretary to Lord Northcliffe 
knew that in London bookbinders were 
gluing the covers of his autobiography, 
much of which dealt with Nazi Germany. 
To bring it hurriedly up to date was now 
his task, for he had just learned that Adolf 
Hitler was poised to strike at Austria. 
Reed realized that this meant Czecho- 
Slovakia’s goose was cooked, too; that the 
powers would capitulate while the Fiihrer 
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Oliver St. John Gogarty, author 
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swept down through Danubia, and he Was 
going to say so. 

Soon afterward, when “Insanity Pai,” 
was published (NEWSWEEK, May 4 
1938) , Reed’s colleagues twitted him ove 
his soothsaying; The Times even ridiculed 
his brash prophecies and ordered him to 
“news Siberia” (Budapest), and he rp. 
signed after seventeen years’ service, Byt 
by October events had made Reed’s tome 
a best seller and himself a widely heralded 
seer. 

Thus established, he was free to write as 
he pleased and knuckled down to a poy. 
it-can-be-told sequel. Newly published, jt 
is Disgrace ABOUNDING, currently a best 
seller in England as well as in Canada, Be. 
cause American publishers shied away 
from the pointed things it says about Jews 
only the British edition is available here. 
Apart from this, Reed’s book is at once q 
slashing attack on Britain’s foreign policy 
(which he blames for the present war 
threat) , its complacency, its classism, and 
a startling picture of Nazi tentacles over 
Central Europe. 

Reed is amused at charges that he is an 
anti-Semite and a Leftist. In respect to the 
first, he believes solution of the Jewish 
problem lies in the establishment of a na- 
tional homeland, but that it should not be 
set up at cost of Arab suffering. In general 
his argument is that Jews are unassimila- 


ble; that they increase and fortify theif’ 


power to the detriment of others, which 
kindles the fires of anti-Semitism. He pre- 
dicts the problem will grow in Europe. 

On social questions, Reed’s chief plaint 
is against what he calls a small, Fascist- 
minded incompetent clique, which, guided 
by class antagonism and property sense, 
has been ruling England (he says) since 
1933. 

In the end? Reed looks into his glass 
and sees war or capitulation for England. 
Russia is the real question mark, and Eng- 
land, not Russia, is Hitler’s real mortal 
enemy. Finally, if war doesn’t come within 
the next few years to halt the Swastika’ 
march, the Nazi Napoleon will ride herd 
over Europe for ten or twenty years, only 
to come cropper eventually against a con- 
bination of European armies. (Duseract 
ABOUNDING. 443 pages, 168,000 words. Ap- 
pendix, index. Jonathan Cape, London. 
$3.00.) 





Gogarty, Medical Student 


In his private capacity as Irish man of 
letters, Oliver St. John Gogarty brought 
out in April 1937 his famous “As I Was 
Going Down Sackville Street,” dealing 
largely with literary reminiscences. But 
by profession Gogarty is a distinguished 
Dublin throat specialist. This week, com- 
bining these two capacities, the author- 
doctor published Tumsiine in THE Hay 
(the title is from Shakespeare’s “The 
Winter’s Tale,” Act IV, Scene 2), ™ 
autobiographical novel about his medical- 
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a 
student days at Trinity College, Dublin. 
“Tumbling in the Hay” is not as sub- 
stantial as the former work; it lacks 
celebrity names and anecdotes. But it is 
equally salty and robustious. Gogarty 
presents as hardy a crew of Falstaffian 
worthies that ever tumbled out of an old 
Dublin pub. The trouble is there are too 
many; in consequence they remain sketchy 
and intangible. (TumMBLING IN THE Hay. 
329 pages, 80,000 words. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $2.50.) 
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Hitler’s Copyright 

In March, Reynal & Hitchcock and 
Stackpole Sons each published an unex- 
purgated edition of Adolf Hitler’s “Mein 
Kampf” (Newsweek, Mar. 6). Between 
the books, there was an important distinc- 
tion: Reynal & Hitchcock had obtained 
the copyright from Houghton Mifflin, to 
whom the Fiihrer had assigned his Amer- 
ican rights. Stackpole ignored the copy- 
right, claiming it void because in applying 
for it Hitler called himself a “staatenloser 
Deutscher”’-—a German without a state. 
Since copyright agreements are made be- 
tween nations and since Hitler had no na- 
tion, Stackpole argued, there could be no 
agreement and hence no copyright. 

A Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
New York last week awarded the decision 
to Hitler—but somewhat paradoxically, 
since it was more concerned with the plight 
of writers exiled by Hitler and others than 
with him. Granting Houghton Mifflin an 
injunction to prevent Stackpole from sell- 
ing its edition, the court pointed out that 
to deny a copyright to a man because he 
was stateless “would mean that stateless 
aliens cannot be secure even in their lit- 
erary property.” 





Pocket Books 


Convinced that millions of Americans 
crave good books but cannot afford them, 
Robert F. de Graff in 1925 originated the 
Garden City Publishing Co.’s Star Dollar 
reprints. The success of the venture 
(15,000,000 copies have been sold) soon 
found him at the helm of Blue Ribbon 
Books, bringing out tons of best-seller re- 
prints as low as 39 cents. 

Despite this, de Graff still believed that 
the real mass market was untouched. Re- 
signing from the company last year, he 
made exhaustive studies to test his theory 
and finally concluded that there would be 
a real market for even smaller-sized vol- 
umes, printed on good paper in large type, 
and priced lower. 

Out of that discovery emerges next week 
a startling new de Graff publishing project, 
Pocket Books.” Its aim: to make avail- 
able to an estimated 30,000,000 persons 
contemporary best sellers in unabridged 
form for 25 cents. The pocket books meas- 
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In their head office or one or more subsidiaries 


97 % of those listed on the 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


USE 
Addressograph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTS 





Addressograph .. for the accurate, 
speedy, legible writing of names 
with addresses or other related in- 
formation, on forms, records, reports 
or communications. 


Multigraph . . for convenient, econom- 
ical office duplicating of all kinds of 
communications, business forms and 
promotional literature. 
. 

The same reasons which prompt the 
vast majority of leading American 
corporations to rely upon Address- 
ograph-Multigraph methods, apply 
to every kind of business office— 
commercial, professional, member- 
ship or governmental. 

Addressograph-Multigraph 


methods stimulate business, in- 
crease profits and avoid waste. They 
protect business against errors and 
delays. They promote good will. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph or Multigraph methods can 
be used profitably in your business. 
Representatives for both are near 
you. Look in principal city phone 
books for ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY or MULTIGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY. Or, write us at the address 
below for complete information. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Obio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
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A Book of Miracles 


by BURTON RASCOE 


In the Modern Library’s edition 
of “Eric Dorn,” Ben Hecht’s first novel, 
published in 1921, I said that Hecht was 
America’s foremost epithetician. The 
characterization still stands. But during 
these intervening eighteen years, Hecht’s 
epithetical talent has changed remark- 
ably. He used to be as hard as nails (in 
his writings) . He liked to shoot off ver- 
bal firecrackers and skyrockets. Some- 
times he would use long words without 
knowing how to spell them. And some- 
times he would use long words without 
knowing what they meant. But, as a 
disciple of Joris Karl Huysmans, he 
achieved some brilliant coruscations. 

His hates were violent but were ex- 
pressed with ésprit in “A Jew in Love”; 
his talent for caricature was, in letters, 
similar to that of George Grosz in pen 
and ink drawings, and this talent was 
expressed hilariously in “Count Bruga.” 
I once wrote that “Count Bruga,” was 
only the comical reverse of the lyrical 
and romantic “Eric Dorn”; and Hecht 
wrote me that was the only intelligent 
thing he had seen in any of the reviews 
of “Count Bruga,” including the most 
laudatory ones, and that it was abso- 
lutely true. 

He seemed surprised that anyone 
should know what he was getting at, for 
in those days he had a superficial ar- 
rogance which belied the essential senti- 
mentalism and warmth of heart in his 
nature. He had a carapace harder than 
that of a land turtle; but if you knew 
him, you knew that his sympathies and 
affections were as broad as your arm is 
long. 

He loved the late Henry Justin Smith, 
author of “Deadlines” and “Josslyn” 
(who was his boss when he was a re- 
porter on The Chicago Daily News) ; he 
loved Carl Sandburg, the poet (“Old 
Carl” as we all affectionately called 
him); he loved the late Keith Preston, 
the Greek and Latin scholar, who taught 
the dead languages but wrote, in a news- 
paper column, a very live language of 
his own; he loved Sherwood Anderson, 
Wallace Smith, Gene Fowler; in fact, 
Sherwood Anderson told me that Ben, 
while pretending to be an exceedingly 
hard-boiled guy who didn’t like any- 
body whatever and had a superior atti- 
tude of contempt for everybody on 
earth, was “the softest-hearted fellow I 
ever met: he works his head off in the 


movie business because he thinks he has 
to support ten thousand relatives and 
other dependants.” 

All the richness and ripeness of Ben 
Hecht’s nature have come out in A 
Book or Miracues (Viking, New York. 
$2.75). Here are, in one book, seven 
novels, each written in lyrical counter- 
point and harmony, that is, almost in 
toto, an intellectual treat. The counter- 
point between the expressions of tragic 
emotion and of satiric comedy is main- 
tained on a level that is amazing; and 
as for me I doff my hat to a man who 
can, at such length, keep his balance on 
the tightwire whereon he performs so 
lyrically and so spectacularly. 

I saw one of the extraordinary Chi- 
nese tightwire artistes fall once, while I 
was at a Ringling Brothers circus. The 
child plainly had gone through agonies 
from a sprain and other injuries after 
her fall; but after some quick medica- 
tion she stood in line and awaited her 
turn to get on the tightwire again; and 
then she did her back somersault. She 
had her work to do. 

I cite this because I think Hecht fell 
once or twice, too, in “A Book of 
Miracles.” I think he fell in the first 
story, “A Lost Soul,” because it doesn’t 
seem to me to be in the best of taste for 
Mr. Hecht to create God in his own 
image, put words into God’s mouth 
which, after all, may not be God’s but 
only Ben Hecht’s, and then (quite 
properly) denounce the God whom Mr. 
Hecht has created in his own image and 
end up with the direct implication that 
God (that is to say, Mr. Hecht) doesn’t 
exist, but that the need for religion, 
right now, is so great that we should all 
begin to believe in God (that is to say, 
in Mr. Hecht). 

If that is rather confusing, so is the 
story. But I recommend to your par- 
ticular attention the sixth story, “The 
Heavenly Choir.” It has all the contra- 
puntal satire that is the essence of 
Hecht’s talent. It is an antidote, in fact, 
to the first story in the book, which 
may prejudice you against going on to 
the humorous, amusing, and acidly 
satiric parts of a book which I believe 
is sornething of a miracle in itself, in- 
asmuch as it was written by a man who 
forsook literature to write some of the 
dreariest drivel ever concocted in Hol- 
lywood or Astoria. 
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ure 444. by 64% by % inches, compre 
standard-sized works of 380 pages by elin 
nating wide margins and by Utilizing 
special lightweight paper, are encase ; 
soilproof Dura-gloss covers, and yill | 
sold at drug and cigar stores and pe, 
stands as well as through regular ageng, 

Like the foreign Penguin and Tauschp; 
editions, from which de Graaf got his ide 
the Pocket Books will include classics 
semiclassics as well as modern books, Thy 
among the first ten titles are five Shak 
speare tragedies in one volume and “W 
thering Heights,” by Emily Bronté, }, 
sides Thorne Smith’s “Topper” and Jame 
Hilton’s “Lost Horizon.” 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Wines or THE Mornine. By fj 
ward S. Hymans. 301 pages, 79,000 word 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. A first poyd 
by a 29-year-old English writer, which hj 
been recommended by the Book Society 
London. A doctor, a policeman, and an w 
dertaker play weird roles in this unconyep 
tional work, which, because of the say 
title (from Psalms, 139:9), recalls Loui 
Tracy’s thrilling China Seas story of som 
35 years ago. 





Seven Grass Huts. By Cecile Huls 
Matschat. 281 pages, 59,000 words. Fare 
& Rinehart, New York. $3. An engineer’ 
wife (author of “Suwannee River”) write 
of creepy places in South and Centr 
America where no white woman has # 
foot before. Illustrated with sketches } 
the author and photographs, it is a work ¢ 
high adventure in the fierceness of th 
jungle. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Sincapore Exite Muroers. 3; 
Van Wyck Mason. 271 pages. Crime Club 
New York. $2. Capt. Hugh North of the 
Army Intelligence Service is hunting 1 
cashiered officer named Melville who 
invented a new light steel vital to th 
United States in case of war. Curiously, hi 
fellow passengers on the plane to Sings 
pore are as interested in Melville as he 
and their interest does not lessen wher 
they land. Good writing, good setting 


good action. 


So Mucu Buoop. By Bruno Fischer. 25 
pages. Greystone, New York. $2. All the 
tenants in the Greenwich Village apart- 
ment house knew the two victims, but 
none seemed to have a motive for murder, 
Amusing, even though the Bohemian life 
is a bit overdrawn. 


Tue Necessary Corpse. By R. ¢. 
Woodthorpe. 272 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Because of threats on his life, 
the head of a London department store 
fakes suicide, and then fate supplies a 
body to convince his enemies. Fast movil 
and excellent entertainment. 
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Forward flows the tide of youth! 


Forward from the high schools, prep schools, 
trade schools, the schools of agriculture, the 
colleges. 

This is the America of tomorrow in the 
immediate making, young people with their 
hearts keenly set upon achievement... 
achievement in the professions, the arts, the 
crafts, and in engineering, in finance, in trade. 


To all of you, success! May you have the 
strength, the courage, the foresight to plan 
wisely and hold your course! 

Take advantage early of the helpful counsel 
offered by the agency representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 

Begin a lasting friendship with the one who 
will call on you! Learn how to safeguard your 
future through the strength, security and 
service of life insurance. 


“Your Financia Reserves” is The Mutual Life’s 20 page booklet with a valuable message for you. 


A Mutual Life representative has your copy or it can be obtained by writing to the address below. 


The Mutual Life 


of New York 


DAVID F. Compan nyof 


34Nasoau 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED 








, New York 


Z| FEBRUARY 1, 1843 














Peake, too, recommends 


TRAVEL 


b EAKE, the head of 


Chessie’s family, would 





have a word with the head 
of your family...on the 
subject of getting more fun out of travel. 
Chessie’s Old Man endorses the principle that 
to collect your Travel Dividends—those extra 
rewards of travel—you should “Go the most 
interesting way—Go Chesapeake and Ohio” 
On this famous east-west route there’s so much 
more to see and do...scenic glories of mountain, 
valley and rugged canyon—no two miles alike... 


GHESAPEALE 4 





fascinating stop-overs in historic cities and towns 


that were settings for the great Drama of Amer- 
ica, from Colonial days to the present. Before 
you plan an eastward or westward trip to one of 
the World’s Fairs or other destination — 


Send for your free copy of “CHESSIE’S TRAVEL DIVIDENDS” 


which describes a number of trips of one, two or more days in 
The Chessie Corridor, combining exhilarating travel by train 
and ship with interesting stop-overs that pay you rich dividends 
in memorable experience. Write for “Ches- 
sie’s Travel Dividends” to Passenger De- 
partment, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
827 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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RUSINESS - LABOR > AGRICULTURE 





Lp PPPPPD ODE 


Insurance Monopoly Hearings 


Tip Off U.S. Control Move 


TNEC Probers Emphasize 
Need’ for Premium Regulation 


Lacking in State Laws 


Although the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee was created chiefly to 
investigate monopoly, its two weeks’ hear- 
ings devoted to life insurance last Febru- 
ary skirted that angle and were concerned 
mainly with how directors of the various 
companies are elected (Newsweek, Feb. 
2). Last week, when the probers again 
turned to life insurance, they returned to 
the original goal and took up charges that 
the life companies had engaged in monopo- 
listie practices. 

From the actuaries of half a dozen com- 
panies—the mathematical wizards who 
calculate the premiums policyholders must 
pay—the committee heard testimony con- 
cerning three principal allegations. These 
were: 
1—That the basic premium rate for 
group life insurance® is in effect determined 
by members of the Group Association, an 
organization to which companies selling 
#4 per cent of all group life insurance be- 
long. (Since 1926 the basic rates actually 
have been established by the New York 
State Department of Insurance, but the 
probers charged that the state in so doing 
merely approved the rates suggested by 
the association.) 

2—That three Connecticut stock com- 
panies (Travelers, Aetna, and Connecticut 
General) formally agreed in 1932 to main- 
tain uniform rates on most types of ordi- 
nary insurance. (The three companies ac- 
counted for only 6 per cent of total in- 
surance in force in 1987—the bigger life 
companies are mutuals, owned by their 
policyholders.) 

3—That the three companies conferred 
with three great mutual concerns (Pru- 
dential, Provident, and Metropolitan) 
during 1934 concerning a proposed pre- 
mium-rate increase on ordinary insurance, 
and that two of the mutuals posted the ad- 
vance Jan. 1, 1935, the same time as the 
stock companies boosted rate schedules. 
The mutual companies denied that any 
































] *The three chief types of life insurance are: 
Industrial policies, for which the insured pays a 
small weekly premium to a company agent; 
os insurance, issued to an employer to cover 
ls employes against death, accident, sickness, 
or for pensions; and ordinary, which includes 
most other policies sold to an individual. 


agreement to raise rates had resulted from 
the conferences, however, pointing out 
that the necessity for an increase (chiefly 
due to declining yields from investments) 
had been under discussion by their actu- 
aries for some time before the conversa- 
tions were held. : 

As the actuaries testified to these occur- 
rences, TNEC Chairman O’Mahoney and 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, tried repeatedly to get them to ad- 
mit that regulation of insurance by the 
states had failed entirely to touch the sub- 
ject of premium rates. Both asked several 
witnesses if additional regulation was not 
needed at the present time. 

This week the insurance hearings fo- 
cused on charges that heavy lapse rates on 
life policies indicated overselling by the 
companies. 

Significance---- 

The TNEC probers did not charge that 
any of the practices under fire raised the 
cost of insurance to any policyholder more 
than was absolutely necessary; they were 
cited only to show a “need” for additional 
regulation—Federal control to replace the 
allegedly inadequate state supervision of 
insurance. This explains the charges that 
states exercise no control over premiums, 
in the face of the fact that most state laws 
expressly regulate company expenses, stip- 
ulate the amount of reserves required, and 
carefully regulate investments—all impor- 
tant factors affecting the determination of 


premium rates. Some states even specify 
the mortality experience to be employed in 
rate calculations. 

Fundamentally, state regulation has 
been designed to protect the safety of pol- 
icyholders’ funds. Thus, New York State 
passed the 1926 law establishing uniform 
basic rates for group contracts because it 
feared that rate cutting on this new type 
of policy (its big growth came after the 
war—see chart) would jeopardize the 
safety of the companies. So far state insur- 
ance commissioners have not publicly an- 
swered TNEC charges, though one did 
suggest to Newsweek that the failure rec- 
ord of life companies be compared with 
that of Federally controlled national banks. 

As for the specific charges against the 
companies—the basic rate for group insur- 
ance upon which uniformity prevails actu- 
ally amounts only to a deposit. All com- 
panies adjust the rates at the end of each 
year to reflect the expenses and actual ex- 
perience of the company and the record of 
the insured employer. These final net rates 
vary widely among the companies and 
constitute the basis for keen and active 
competition. And the hearings failed to 
bring out that Connecticut has no state 
antitrust law which might have forbidden 
the stock companies’ pact. 





Personnel Notes 


Lewis W. Douglas, United States Budg- 
et Director from March 1933 to August 
1934, resigned last week as principal and 
vice chancellor of McGill University, Mont- 
real, to become on Jan. 1, 1940, president 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York. He will succeed David F. Houston, 
who will be chairman . . . The Automobile 
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Manufacturers Association granted Alfred 
Reeves’ request to be relieved of the duties 
of vice president and general manager, a 
post he has held since 1914, and created 
for him an advisory vice presidency (he 
will continue to manage the National Au- 
tomobile Show) . Reeves’ successor will be 
Pyke Johnson, now vice president in 
charge of the association’s Washington 
office . . . Kenneth L. Smith, 35-year-old 
vice president of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, was elected its first paid president 
... F. H. Gordon, vice president in charge 
of sales of Lukens Steel Co., announced 
that J. Frederic Wiese, his assistant since 
1935, has been appointed general manager 
of sales. 





Stick Trade Stuck 


Is the lollipop-stick industry a trust? It 
is, so the Department of Justice holds. 
Charging “unlawful combination and con- 
spiracy to restrain . . . trade and commerce 
in candy sticks,” the antitrust division last 
week obtained a consent injunction in the 
United States District Court in New York 
against six manufacturers and their selling 
agent, the Imperial Wood Stick Co. 

According to the government, $5,000,000 
worth of candy sticks are sold annually in 
the United States, and the defendant firms 
contrived to control “more than 70 per 
cent of the total production.” Besides 
round sticks, used for lollipops, they also 
made flat ones—for ice-cream pops. (Ice- 
cream-pop consumption, starting only 
twenty years ago, has spurted in recent 
years and now totals about half of lollipop 
sales.) Both kinds of sticks are made 
chiefly of birch, which is hard but easily 
shaped and has no taste. 

The official complaint charged that the 
Imperial Wood Stick Co., formed in 1933 
and owned by the other companies, fixed 
prices for the members of the group, each 
of which agreed to limit production to a 
stated percentage of the total. Under the 
injunction, they were ordered to discon- 
tinue these practices and to dissolve the 
Imperial company. 

While competing candy-stick manufac- 
turers will enjoy a freer market as a result 
of this action, it will have little effect on 
lollipop or ice-cream-pop producers. Priced 
at from 15 to 25 cents a thousand, the 
sticks comprise an infinitesimal part of 
their costs. 





Kilowatt Merchants 


Formed in 1933 to serve as a statistical 
bureau and promote high ethical stand- 
ards in the light and power industry, the 
Edison Electric Institute—representing 
about three-quarters of the nation’s utili- 
ties companies—in recent years has natu- 
rally assumed the role of biggest gun in 
the industry’s defense against attacks from 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Ice-cream-pop eaters: U.S. trust busters aid them 


Washington. Last week, when some 2,500 
utilities executives met in New York for 
the seventh annual convention, the general 
feeling was one of pride in the industry’s 
record of earnings stability during the past 
six years, coupled with concern over con- 
tinuing government competition and added 
worry over current Administration views 
that the private utilities have not sufficient 
generating capacity to meet industrial mo- 
bilization needs in the event of war. 

The keynoter, Charles W. Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the institute (NEWSWEEK, June 5), 
stressed that most important of all to the 
industry’s welfare is “what our 27,000,000 
customers think about us and about the 
sort of job we have done,” and he con- 
tended that therefore “our salvation is 
largely in our own hands.” Suggesting that 
there was no present need for additional 
generating capacity, he characterized as a 
myth the “alleged power shortage.” 

This viewpoint was supported by Gen. 
Charles Keller, a director of Public Utility 
Engineering & Service Corp., who claimed 
that no shortage would occur at least until 
some time after a war began, and addi- 
tional equipment then could be installed 
easily when and where needed. 

Other convention-speech high lights: as- 
surances by Floyd L. Carlisle, Consolidat- 
ed Edison chairman, that the government 
couldn’t take over the utility business be- 
cause it would cost $15,000,000,000, either 





by purchase or duplication . . . a prediction 
by Lenox R. Lohr, president of NBC, that 
television in time would surpass anythin 
offered by our present entertainment me- 
diums .... a definition of the kilowatt 
hour by C. M. Ripley of the General Elec. 
tric Co. as the work-equivalent of 35 trips 
up the stairway of the 555-foot Washing- 
ton Monument—work that the housewife 
can buy for 4 cents. 





Auto Labor 


The Briggs Manufacturing Co. strike, 
which tied up the jobs of almost 100,000 
automobile workers (NEWSWEEK, June 5), 
was ended last week. Instead of granting 
the union shop demanded by the strike 
leaders after the original grievances wert 
arbitrated, the company gave exclusive 
bargaining rights to the C.1.0. United 
Automobile Workers—the first such agree- 
ment since that union split. This shut 
out Homer Martin’s faction, which last 
week was formally granted an Afl. 
charter. 

To forestall C.I.0. demands for a si 
ilar agreement from General Motors, Mar- 
tin called a strike ostensibly to protest 
against G.M.’s alleged refusal to negotiate 
with “legitimately elected [A.F.L.] com 
mittees.” One G.M. plant was shut dow 
briefly Thursday, but by Monday all wert 
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in operation after C.1.0. workers passed 
hrough AF.L. picket lines. In a clash 
‘ith police, twelve pickets were hurt in 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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iquid Coal 
Colloidal Fuel Drives Car; 
fay Be on Market in Year 






In the last 25 years, scientists here and 
sbroad have been experimenting with col- 
sidal fuel, popularly known as liquid coal, 
sonsisting of finely ground coa! dust sus- 
vended in oil. The British have been espe- 
ially active in the research because wide- 
spread use of the mixture would increase 
he market for English coal, while reduc- 
ng the nation’s dependence on petroleum 
mports. Likewise, shipping companies, in- 
Juding the Cunard Line, have been inter- 
ested, since liquid coal burns with more 
heat a cubic foot than oil or coal alone and 
ts use on shipboard would conserve fuel 
storage space. 

Heretofore, two problems have prevent- 
ed commercial adoption of the fuel: when 
t is left standing, the coal dust settles to 
he bottom, and the coal is likely to con- 
tain ash or other gritty substances which 
damage the boilers or cylinders of an en- 
gine. By adding a chemical stabilizer to 
keep the dust particles in suspension and 
by processing the coal to remove ash, sci- 
entists seem on the road to solving these 
problems. 

Two years ago the Armour Institute of 

echnology in Chicago joined the ranks of 
researchers in liquid coal. Last week, at 
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oe the National Coal Convention and Exposi- 
tae tion, the institute demonstrated the prog- 
hing. SS of its experiments. Dr. Francis W. 
sewite Godwin, director of the coal-research divi- 
sion, drove through downtown Chicago in 
a stock Pontiac sedan powered with col- 
loidal fuel, this consisting of a very light 
oil containing 30 per cent pulverized coal. 
The car used a regulation carburetor, ex- 
trike cept that the fine-screen filter was removed 
0,000 to permit the coal dust to go through. Or- 
eb). dinary gasoline was used to start the en- 
tied gine and bring it to driving heat before the 
strike liquid coal, contained in an auxiliary fuel 
aa tank, was cut into the feed line. 
lal Dr. Godwin said that about a year’s 
ited fundamental research was necessary before 
on the liquid coal would be ready for the mar- 


shut ket. He added that it should be possible to 
manufacture the fuel for use in automo- 
biles for about 10 cents a gallon. 
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One of the chief purposes of the insti- 
tute’s experiments is to find a means of 
utilizing the huge quantity of coal dust 
which coal producers must mine and some- 
limes cannot even give away. When liquid 
coal does become commercially practicable, 
(Continued on page 53) 
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- The Mark Hopkins on Nob Hill... tub of 
- glamorous San Francisco's smart social life. . 
above the Golden Gate and World's Fair grounds. Here the 
gay younger set gathers for keener refreshment. And the 
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At San Francisco's Mark Hopkins 


FUEST geld the Call/ 










For Keener Refreshment . . . It’s Lighter .. . 
Brighter . . . Brisk-Bodied, Not Logy! 


@ You certainly step out in smart 


company when you order Pabst 
Blue Ribbon. From coast to coast 
—in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels, clubs and lounges — Pabst 
Gets the Call! 

Because Blue Ribbon is the 







America’s Homes, toe 
Give Pabst the Call! ; 
From coast to coast, ee 
first in America’s a rsanil yo 
overwhelming po 
family and guests 36 the 
measure 0 popular. 
ity. And 95 years © 
Pabst quality has won 
thisleadership. Order 
Pabst Blue Ribbon 
today. Your ante 
of bottles oF handy, | 
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space-saving cans. 
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more delicious beer that’s lighter 
... brighter... brisk-bodied, not 
logy. Nothing heavy to slow up its 
delightfully refreshing tingle. 
That's why Pabst is more keenly 
refreshing and thirst-quenching. 


It permits you to enjoy glass after 


glass, for it has a sprightlier 
golden goodness you never 
tire of. 

This master-blended for- 
mula is a 95-year Pabst secret. 
So don’t expect to find it in 
any other beer. When you 
want keener refreshment 
—remember ... give Pabst 
the call. Demand BLUE 
RIBBON, the beer that’s 
tuned to America’s 
smarter taste! 


Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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Pass the word...you want 


Pabst BLUE RIBBON . 








Made for 


| WET 
_ JOBS 


Most papers aren’t supposed to get wet. 
If you hold an ordinary sheet under the 
faucet you'll see how quickly it disinte- 
grates and goes to pieces. Moisten it 
even lightly and it will lose its strength. 

So, whenever there’s a situation in 
which the paper you use is likely to come 
in contact with moisture—don’t trust an 
ordinary sheet. Chances are it won’t 
stand up. 

But there is a paper you can use with- 
out a worry. It is IVORY DURAPAK. 

















This paper has a most unusual quality. 
It likes to get wet. Soak it in water 
as much as you will — its strength is 
amazing. Ivory Durapak was made for 
wet jobs. 

Perhaps there’s a job in your business 
that calls for such a material. If you 
have a possible application in mind, drop 
us a line, but be sure to tell us the re- 
quirements. We’ll send samples of IVORY 
DURAPAK and full information. 


Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsytvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS TIDES 


PPP DOORS... 





Practically all the statements com- 
ing out of Washington on the unwilling- 
ness of banks to make loans are, of 
course, shockingly inaccurate. But 
among business analysts that is of no 
particular concern. At their luncheons 
one no longer hears it even mentioned. 
The problem they discuss in connection 
with credit is what will happen if the 
banks do start to make business loans 
in substantial volume. Their conclusions 
are almost the exact opposite of what 
most of us would expect. For, instead of 
viewing such a development as a har- 
binger of better times, they see it as the 
forerunner of immediate trouble. 

The line of reasoning by which these 
experts get to this disturbing conclusion 
is relatively simple, and all the facts 
necessary to support it are published 
every month in the official Bulletin of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The story 
begins in 1933. On June 30 of that year 
the total loans for all banks in the 
United States was $22,200,000,000. On 
Dec. 31 of last year the total was $21,- 
$50,000,000 or almost a billion dollars 
less than six years ago. 

But this is only a part of the picture. 
To understand what has really hap- 
pened in these years two other facts 
must be considered. The first is that be- 
tween the two dates mentioned the vol- 
ume of investments held by the banks 
increased some $10,000,000,000—from 
$17,900,000,000 to $27,600,000,000. 

The other essential fact is the rate of 
interest received by the banks on these 
investments. Complete data are not 
available on this but since almost all 
the increase has been in government 
obligations the rate of return on these 
gives a good indication of how much 
the banks are getting—and as measured 
by old ideas of “fair” interest rates it is 
surprisingly little. On bonds maturing 
in not less than twelve years the aver- 
age return is 2.14 per cent. If the ma- 
turity is from three to five years the 
yield drops to 4/10 of 1 per cent. And 
on Treasury bills maturing within three 
to nine months the return is only about 
5/1,000 of 1 per cent—which in every- 
day language means that for each $100 
the bank gets 5 cents a year. 

Why do the banks lend at such rates? 
They do it because they can’t find any 
other way to use their money that gives 





And . . . then What? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


them even this large a return. It js g 
choice between these low yields and 





nothing at all—a choice between buying 
government paper and just leaving the 
money idle. 

Now suppose business borrowers start 
coming along—borrowers to whom the 
banks are willing to lend because they 
think there is a fairly good chance that 
the loan will be repaid. Under this con. 
dition would the banks be inclined to 
sell their governments in whatever vol- 
ume necessary to take care of these bor- 
rowers? They certainly would, because 
on business loans they would get 8, 4, 
or 5 per cent interest. 

And there is where real fireworks can 


— 


start. At present the banks have re- 4 


serves in excess of legal requirements. 
This means they could make further 
loans and still be within the law. But 
every additional loan cuts into the sur- 
plus reserve and sooner or later the 
banks would start disposing of their 
governments in order to meet the busi- 
ness needs. The great question is how 
soon this point would be reached—that 
is, how many loans would the banks 
make before starting to sell gover- 
ments? 

There is no certain answer to this 
question. Some analysts think that it 
would take only a few hundred millions 
of loans to bring such selling; others be- 
lieve that well over a billion would be 
necessary. But this much is certain: 
when the selling comes someone is g0- 
ing to have to save the bond market. 
That will be essential because with the 
present large holdings of bonds by the 
banks a wide-open break of prices would 
bring us face to face with another crisis. 

In summary, the basic issue today is 
not just a matter of getting the banks 
to make loans. We must have such loans 
but the real problem goes much deeper 
than that. Suppose the banks do start 
lending—then what? How is the bond 
market—and through it, the banks—to 
be saved? That is what should be 
troubling the sleep of our credit manipt- 
lators in Washington. And if they ever 
took the trouble to look that far ahead 
they would discover that such things as 
the Mead Bill, providing for a govern- 
ment guarantee of business loans, instead 
of solving anything will simply create 
still worse nightmares for the future. 
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(Continued from page 51) 

it will probably be used initially on steam- 

ships and in industrial furnaces. 

Until the colloidal mixture can be used 
for starting as well as running cars and un- 
til fears concerning its abrasive action on 
cylinders are eliminated, adoption of liquid 
coal for automobiles may lag behind its'use 
in heating, despite last week’s demonstra- 


tion. 
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Labor Law Deadlock 


Prospect of Early Adjournment 
Stymies Both Pros and Antis 


Last fall, when labor legislation was 
being drawn for submission to the 76th 
Congress, many Washington observers 
believed the contrary demands of em- 
ployers and labor would cancel out, leav- 
ing labor statutes unchanged. By last week 
these prophets of the status quo appearcd 
about to be vindicated because perspiring 
Congressmen hankered to adjourn and hit 
for home by July 15. 

Of the four major labor proposals now 
being ground through Senate and House 
committees, Wagner Act and Wage- 
Hour Act amendments (NEWSWEEK, June 
12) are given slight chance of passage this 
session. The pro-labor legislation—amend- 
ment of the Walsh-Healey Act to force 
minimum labor standards on all employers 
with government contracts totaling $2,000 
instead of the present $10,000, and pass- 
age of the Oppressive Labor Practices 
Bill—is given only a little better chance 
of passage. This, however, did not prevent 
the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee last week from turning its spot- 
light on the latter bill—sponsored by 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin and 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. 

The result of a 214-year investigation 
by the LaFollette civil-liberties committee, 
the Oppressive Labor Practices Bill would: 
(1) outlaw labor spies, strikebreakers, and 
strikebreaking agencies; (2) ban posses- 
sion or use of “industrial munitions”— 
tear gas, sawed-off shotguns, and machine 
guns, and (3) prohibit the use of the mails 
to procure such services or supplies. All 
organized labor—the A.F.L., C.1.0., and 
the railroad brotherhoods—and the na- 
tional Administration favor the bill; no 
open antagonism has arisen at hearings. 

Whatever their chances this session, none 
of the proposed laws and amendments is 
likely to die with adjournment of Con- 
gress. To keep Wagner Act revision in the 
public eye, Rep. E. E. Cox of Georgia is 
certain he can get the House Rules Com- 
mittee to approve the Anderson resolution 
calling for a sweeping House investigation 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
In the Senate, the Schwellenbach-Downey 
resolution to revive the LaFollette civil- 
liberties committee with a $100,000 appro- 





AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 
FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 
Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 
exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 
regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “88 For it 
is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 


minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 

















We can't lose 


’ 
but vou can. 


“The price of Ancient Age is 50 cents a fifth less than the average cost of 6 nationally 
advertised 4-year-old bottied in bond brands. Copr. 1939, Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C. 


















































































































COMMODITY PAPER NOW ISSUED 54 NEWSWEEK : 
ON 400 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS — _— — — sil 
priation probably will be called out of the turkey poults from blackhead, a parasite ye 
D WA R Audit and Control Committee by labor disease that once drove turkey production 
wou L demands if no action is taken on the out of New England and the Midwest into 
Th OFF YOUR LaFollette-Thomas Bill. the drier regions of the Southwest. The 
Cc * plague has been brought under a measy 
F SUPPLIES: of control in the last dozen h 4 
SOURCE k. bl through sanitary iniedien ‘mtieds oa 
» Wi 
, Tur cy Tr oubie the result that about 26,000,000 birds 
& Many a Spread of a Chicken Disease a last year, against 17,000,009 
are now hedg- in . 
a ing against ~ Threatens Drop in Production Early this ed everything pointed to 
risk by buildin continuation of the trend toward larger 
NG * large eas = The barnyard creature least likely to flocks. Government crop experts on Apr. 1 
ventories and borrowing against succeed, in the opinion of most American reported an 87 per cent increase in the 
them through their own banks farmers, is the young turkey. In the past, number of poults hatched and forecast g 
and LAWRENCE SYSTEM. ~- this was due to the high death rate among bumper crop. But last week the estimates 
Financing is arranged at low- for the Thanksgiving-Christmas fowl were 
est available bank rates. It does .drastically cut by turkey experts meeting 
not interfere with open credit. at the National Poultry Improvement 
Learn what commodity credit Plan Conference in Cleveland. Dr. W, R. 
can do for your business. Send Hinshaw of Davis, Calif., said the young. 
today for “Questions that are turkey death rate had risen so high it 
being asked about LAWRENCE would wipe out all the estimated increase. Vi 
SYSTEM and the Answers.” W rite This time, however, the plague is not — 
Dept. A. No obligxtion. blackhead but pullorum (white diarrhea), 
a disease that was considered strictly a 000 
Creating Commodity Paper chicken illness ten years ago. fred 
. Against Inventory The new development became one of : 
52 Wall St.,N. Y.* 1 LaSalle St., Chicago the biggest problems before the con- mer 
37 Drumm St., San Francisco ference, because control of pullorum in pts 
Buffalo » Boston © Kansas City, Mos Los chickens is one of its biggest jobs. Since “ge 
Portland, Oregon * Henolulu, T. H. the plan was started in 1935, breeders and : 
hatcherymen in 44 states have cooperated thes 
with Federal and state departments of - 
agriculture in testing flocks for the plague. talia 
P They also participate in educational breed- an 
HoT ing programs. ee : 
(im 0 ula | r Experts at the meeting blamed the rapid aa 
increase in turkey pullorum on the in- Bu 
ST. LOUIS creased use of incubators for hatching the | 
ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED *39° UP birds. Eggs of infected chickens apparently T 
had been hatched in the same incubators mat 
with turkey eggs, they said. They recom- . he 
mended separate incubators in different 693, 
rooms—a practice similar to that used in m | 
hatching pullorum-free chickens. oF 
or. 
Discover for yourself the exhilaration of a . hold 
British Columbia vacation. Every recreational ‘ 
» - eRe ie, Ain vicvoms, #.¢ WEEK IN BUSINESS mon 
Washington Changes Mar 
A two year renewal for $6 on your Edward J. Noble, $1l-a-year executive re 
present Newsweek subscription will assistant to Secretary Harry L. Hopkins ai 
ian ieee teen Aeme and chairman of Life Savers Corp., was 29) 
_ you $ g Harbor Mule: In place of the sworn in as the first Under-Secretary of to] 
price. . Commerce at a salary of $10,000 (News- 
usual three to eight chuggers, ane wEEK, Apr. 24) . . . Reorganizing its ad- 
130-ton tug snaked the 43,450-ton ministrative setup on a simpler, more a 
Ile de France down the Hudson functional basis, the Interstate Commerce me 
ee River against the tide last week to Commission elected Joseph B. a des 
F chairman for a three-year term to succeed 
BA 4 @) F AM ER ICA test its new 900-horsepower Gen- Marion Caskie, whose one-year term would prey 
Travelers C heq ves eral M otors Diesel-electric engines. a expired oP io but who “ear- Br 
While a steam tug of equal power °S¥'Y supported the change. T 
: wep ce me aa could do the same, the Diesels save G.M.’s Insurance cide 
[eee on size and add flexibility. Ship For thirteen years General Motors Corp. es 
table sh dona ag tl men adeived the eolo feat but will has provided a group - ety gaapenteg? = 
SERENE | continue using flects of tugs for imsuance program in which 98 per co’ 
its eligible workers participate and which on 
their complicated maneuverings. has already paid out more than $37,000, fron 
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Misses Tewksbury, Scott, and McCarthy can’t be ‘customers men’ now 


000 in benefits. Last week Chairman Al- 
fred P. Sloan Jr. announced the addition 
of a hospitalization plan, underwritten by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
available to any of the company’s 200,000 
employes earning less than $4,200 annual- 
ly and effective after three-quarters of 
them indicate they will participate. For 75 
cents a month the new plan assures hospi- 
talization benefits of $4 a day up to 70 days 
for a single disability, surgical benefits up 
to $150, and payment of other hospital 
services. 


Business Notes 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the combined winter and spring 
wheat crops at between 668,431,000 and 
693,431,000 bushels, smallest outturn 
in three years . . . Governor Lehman 
vetoed the Loss-Leader Bill passed by New 
York’s Legislature (NEwswEEK, May 22), 
holding it was unenforceable . . . War-risk 
insurance rates were cut almost to levels 
prevailing before the Czech crisis of last 
March, following similar action by London 
underwriters . . . The government’s stamp 
plan for distributing surplus farm prod- 
ucts to those on relief (Newsweek, May 
29) was extended from Rochester, N.Y., 
to Dayton, Ohio. Seattle will be next ... 
The Senate passed a bill increasing 
the U.S. Housing Authority’s borrowing 
power by $800,000,000 (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 1, 1938) and authorizing the slum- 
clearance agency to start a rural housing 
program. 


Brokerettes 


_The Association of Customers Men de- 
cided at its first annual convention June 5 
that henceforth its members would be 
known as “customers brokers” (NEws- 
WEEK, May 8). By this action the three 
women among the 71 students graduating 
from the New York Stock Exchange Insti- 
tute three days later were cheated out of a 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 





peculiar distinction earned by several of 
their sex in past years. Even though Kath- 
ryn Tewksbury, Edith Scott, and Ger- 
trude McCarthy each received an official 
customers-man certificate, they’ll now have 
to be content with being brokers, not 


“ 99 


men. 


Chrysler Dedication 


Although it had already entertained 
thousands of visitors, Chrysler Corp.’s ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair was 
formally dedicated only last Thursday. 
President K. T. Keller told the several 
hundred business and civic leaders attend- 
ing that the exhibit would continue to 
grow, with new displays incorporated from 
time to time. The guests were then con- 
ducted through the show’s main features 
—the three-dimensional sound movie pic- 
turing the assembly of a Plymouth, the 
Rocket Port of Tomorrow, the talking 
Miracle Plymouth (operated by two gen- 
iuses hidden somewhere on the premises, it 
sasses onlookers), and the Frozen Forest 
lounge. 


Trends 


‘Ships under construction or contracted 
for in American shipyards June 1 totaled 
129 vessels, aggregating 631,850 tons, 
against 119 vessels, totaling 464,095 tons 
on June 1 last year. 


Automobile production for the week 
ended June 10 was estimated by Ward’s 
Automotive Reports, Inc., at 65,265 cars 
against 32,445 (because of the Briggs 
strike) last week and 42,175 a year ago. 


Department-store sales for the month of 
May were 13 per cent above those reported 
during May 1938, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Electric output for the week ended June 
$3 was 2,113,887,000 kilowatt hours, a 12.5 
per cent increase over the corresponding 
week last year. 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Class of 1939 


ee 

O, the college campus,” writes 
Stanley High in a recent issue of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, “a widely publicized 
depression has collided, head on, with the 
recently less-touted stamina of the = im 
generation. Most of the resulting damage 
has been to the depression.” Mr. High 
then describes in a most illuminating way 
how extensively the present college gener- 
ation is taking its maintenance upon itself 
and is helping, by dint of a dollar hard- 
earned here and there, to carry the ex- 
penses of its own education. This is en- 
couraging and significant. It suggests that 
self-reliance is far more characteristic of 
the students who are graduating today 
than it seemed to be in the early days of 
the depression. 

It’s hard to realize that these young- 
sters of today can remember nothing but 
depression years. They were in the early 
grades when the market crashed ten years 
ago. Despite all that they have heard 
about economic problems, the business of 
becoming completely self-supporting is, to 
them, just another difficulty to be met. 
They are going out to meet it and to do 
what they can. And my personal contact 
with undergraduates leads me to believe 
they are going to approach it much as 
some of us who graduated thirty years 
ago did. We thought it would be hard to 
get a job, too. But it didn’t occur to us 
then to blame Mr. Hoover or the wicked 
bankers for it, or to talk about technolog- 
ical unemployment and _ security—collec- 
tive or social—and a new order. We just 
had a devil of a time muscling into the 
ranks of earners. We did it eventually, 
somehow. 

We ignored, of course, the preachments 
that we heard at Commencement about 
the great opportunity that was before us 
and the wonderful things we could accom- 
plish with our education. It wasn’t that we 
didn’t believe what we heard. We simply 
didn’t pay much attention to it. Doubtless 
that was just as well. 

Certainly it is interesting to see how the 
present generation of students is surviv- 
ing the new clichés that are taking the 
place of the old. The new patter, largely 
the product of the thinking of a genera- 
tion that has reached maturity since the 
war, teaches us that capitalism has failed, 
that we must band ourselves together here 
and abroad to fight selfish men who 
wrecked the pre-depression world, that we 
must believe that a dollar spent is a dollar 
earned, that Roosevelt is greater than 


Abraham Lincoln, that Congress is ter- 
rible, that businessmen are curious beings 
with myopic eyes in the backs of their 
heads, etcetera, etcetera. So far as I can 
see, the present generation is ignoring 
these solemnities just as we ignored the 
platitudinous preachings of thirty years 
ago. 

Skepticism about the teachings of their 
elders is no less characteristic of these 
young people than it was fifteen or thirty 
years ago. That their elders should happen 
to be a generation whose skepticisms have 
already become a formal and pretty dog- 
eared philosophy is not extraordinary. Nor 
is it extraordinary that the new crop of 
skeptics is not swallowing the preachments 
of the old crop of skeptics. They assuredly 
doubt that it is within the power of gov- 
ernment to provide, by fiat, security and 
prosperity for all. Their drive, imagination 
and resourcefulness are no more apt to be 
dissipated by a complacent acceptance of 
the new defeatist economic folklore pro- 
claimed by the fashionable intellectual and 
political leaders of today, than the energies 
of their predecessors were dissipated by a 
supine acceptance of the old the-world-is- 
your-oyster pronouncements. 

Youth has a very special vitality. Any- 
one who has attempted to teach it over a 
long period of time must, if he is intelli- 
gent, realize this. It has a way of reaching 
its own conclusions, developing its own 
psychological defenses and making up its 
own mind about things of the world. It has 
to have, in order to protect itself against 
the fallacies that it meets on every side— 
fallacies, I have to confess, that it meets 
in classes on economics, sociology, political 
science almost as frequently as it meets 
them in the market place. 

Close observation of hundreds of under- 
graduates has led me to conclude that 
there has been a considerable change in 
the undergraduate mind even in the past 
five years. The graduates of 1934 were 
deeply worried. They realized they were 
to have a tough time of it, but they be- 
lieved that the world into which they were 
going was a temporarily disarranged place 
to which, nevertheless, a well-remembered 
state of prosperity would quickly return. 
The graduates of 1939, it seems to me, are 
ever so subtly shaped by a consciousness 
of the futility and ineffectiveness of most 
of our recovery efforts to date. They are 
not thinking in terms of a restoration, even 
of a purified restoration, of the ’20s be- 
cause they know only dimly and at second- 


hand what the ’20s were like. They are 
just going out to make the best of things, 
as Mr. High’s undergraduates are making 
the best of their undergraduate difficulties, 

This provides grounds for hope, as well 
as grounds for apprehension—hope in the 
knowledge that a fresh, new generation js 
coming along which is not going to fall for 
the preachment that the American way of 
life has failed; apprehension lest this gen. 
eration of graduates become an easy prey 
to the fallacies of some future political 
witchcraft. 

But here they are, with their skepticism, 
their vitality and their indomitable energy, 
Let us, literally, give a hand to the class 
of 1939. 





The King and Queen 


e 

"The best reason why monarchy isa 
strong government is, that it is an intel- 
ligible government . . . It is often said that 
men are ruled by their imaginations; but 
it would be truer to say they are governed 
by the weakness of their imaginations. The 
nature of a constitution, the action of an 
assembly, the play of parties, the unseen 
formation of a guiding opinion, are com- 
plex facts, difficult to know, and easy to 
mistake. But the action of a single will, 
the fiat of a single mind, are easy ideas; 
anybody can make them out, and no one 
can ever forget them. When you put be- 
fore the mass of mankind the question, 
‘Will you be governed by a king, or will 
you be governed by a constitution?” the 
inquiry comes out thus—‘Will you be gov- 
erned in a way you understand, or will 
you be governed in a way you do not un- 
derstand’?” 

Thus Walter Bagehot stated the case 
for a monarchy. No one has ever done it 
better. 

To this might be added the statement 
that when the monarch thoroughly under- 
stands the purpose which he fulfills and 
performs his onerous though seemingly 1r- 
relevant duties with simple dignity and 
painstaking precision, he popularizes his 
nation and adds to its influence. 

This, our distinguished visitors, George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth, have done ad- 
mirably. Their trip has strengthened the 
empire and has given it greater intelligi- 
bility. They deserve the good will of the 
United States not only for what they rep- 
resent, but for their success, as human be- 
ings, in doing their difficult job so well. 
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A WARNING FOR YOU 


written in the ashes of Chicago 


N Saturday evening, October 7, 
1871, merchants in this pros- 
perous business block closed their 
shops, never to open again. Monday 
evening all that mmained was smok- 
ing ruins and a trail of bankruptcy. 
hanks to modern protection, fire 
hazards have been reduced. Yet de- 
spite this progress America’s 1938 
fire loss exceeded $300,000,000. 
you are the owner of business 
or residential property, United Mu- 
tua! may offer you a substantial sav- 
ing on fire insurance costs. Or if your 


UNITED 





protection is not adequate, we may 
be able to provide the extra coverage 
you need without increasing your 
net premium costs. 

How do we do it? First, United 
Mutual selects risks carefully, refus- 
ing steadfastly to insure property 
ofc cheap, fire- breeding c onstruction. 
Thus we have fewer leases to pay. 
Second, United Mutual deals direct 
with you, thereby avoiding high sales 
costs. These savings are returned 
to policyholders in tale dividends 
which reduce their insurance costs. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Company of Careful People”’ 


Home Office: 175 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Uni:>d Mutual writes fire nen yes manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also 
compensation, automobile, and general liability insurance in cooperation with 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
























A busy corner in old Chicago. You are looking 
north from State and Washington Streets. We 
shall be happy to send you without charge a 
large print of this illustration in full color, 
ready for framing for your home or office. 


In every year since our founding 
in 1908 these dividends have aver- 
aged from 25 to 35%, depending 
on the type of property. Meanwhile 
the c ompany ’s assets and protec tive 
reserves haveenjoyed uninterrupted 
growth. 

Investigate United Mutual and 
learn how you can cut your in- 
surance costs by dealing with this 
strong, Conserv ativec ompany. Send 
the coupon below for informaticn, 
without obligation. We will mail the 
enlarged color print without charge. 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
175 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me without charge enlarged color print of 
above illustration. Also send information on United Mutual 
Insurance for — NW -6-19 
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City and State. 








~ ON TOBACCO Qu: ty 
Joe Cuthrell, auctioneer, Says: “Tot co’; 
better, and Luckies always} — ¢h. 
st. I've smoked them 6 years.” 
"records show that among indepc 
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WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST. 





